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BANKING LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Lacey, the Comptroller of the Currency, has proposed three 
amendments to the National Banking law, which are now under 
consideration by the appropriate committee of Congress. 
These are to authorize National banks to issue circulating 
notes to the par value of the bonds deposited, to reduce the 
deposit of bonds from twenty-five to ten per cent. of the capital 
stock, and to reduce the tax on circulation to one-fourth of one 
per cent. per year. The first of these measures was reported to 
the House in the last Congress, and a large majority favored its 
adoption. It was defeated by persistent fillibustering. 

The first measure is a perfectly safe one to adopt; and the 
only argument that can be advanced against it, if argument it can 
be called, is that it will increase the National bank circulation. 
But there are no small number who, however strongly they may 
desire a more ample supply of money, do not desire to have the 
banks furnish it. They are willing for men to delve for gold and 
silver, they are in favor of free coinage, national paper money, in 
short, anything except a currency flowing from the banks, and 
from which the issuers will derive the first and largest profits. 
This is the source of the hostility to the measure, and it must be 
noted, too, that they have been strong enough thus far to have 
their way. 

Mr. Knox, who formerly filled Mr. Lacey’s position, has proposed 
a measure concerning the National bank circulation, which, with 
his explanations, appear elsewhere in the present number. He 
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says that it does not conflict with Mr. Lacey’s plan; and in one 
sense it does not. Mr. Lacey proposes that the circulation shall 
be limited to one-tenth of their capital, and Mr. Knox proposes 
seven-tenths as the limit. Mr. Lacey’s reason for his limit is 
well understood—it is to enable the banks to continue, though 
having only a small amount of circulation; but Mr. Knox proposes 
that the banks shall have a much larger amount; and for the 
reason that, under the plan proposed, note issuing would be profit- 
able. Mr. Lacey’s reason for note-issuing is primarily to preserve 
the constitutionality of the system; Mr. Knox’s reason _primaril\ 
is one for money-making. Mr. Lacey’s plan, therefore, will be 
the far more popular of the two; and surely if this cannot run 
the congressional gauntlet there is not the smallest hope of the 
passage of the other. Of course, from the bank’s side, Mr. 
Knox’s plan is far more desirable; but for that very reason 
there is a smaller chance for it, especially in the lower house. 
Any plan, whoever may be the author, which has for an end a 
considerable increase of bank-note circulation is sure to meet 
with strong opposition. This is the reason, as we all know, why 
the bill first above mentioned has not passed; simply because the 
banks would fare a little better than they do now; but if this 
be the objection to issuing motes tc the par value of bonds, 
certainly it will apply more strongly to any measure looking to a 
larger increase of bank-note circulation. Of course, it would be a 
good thing for the banks if they could continue to issue notes 
on a basis that would give them a profit, and there are many 
reasons why this privilege should be accorded to them. The banks 
in the smaller places especially need such an additional profit to 
make their business fairly remunerative to them. If they could 
extract a profit from this source, many banks, doubtless, would 
be started in small places which are now without these _he'ipful 
institutions. When well conducted, they are helpful to the com- 
munity where they are located, and therefore any fair privilege 
whereby their growth will be promoted should be accorded to 
them. But the hostility to the issuing of bank notes is so great, 
that, in our judgment, the wiser policy is for the banks to pertect 
their system in other respects, leaving this matter of note circula- 
tion quite out of sight. If they abandoned it they would be ina 
more favorable position to secure other amendments and reforms 
needed to perfect the existing system. The difficulties which they 
now encounter would speedily pass away. It is singular that 
bankers do not more readily perceive this, though many of them 
do, and are quite willing to abandon this feature of the system. 

Of course, it is said that more currency is needed, and therefore 
the banks should furnish it; but if Mr. Windom’s silver scheme 
is adopted, then a very considerable increase will come in the form 
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of bullion certificates. This must be taken into account by those 
who are asking for more circulation. It is too early to form a 
judgment, but surely the current of favoring opinion is swelling 
Like every new plan, no one can forecast its effects; but if adopted 
the father of the plan will execute it, and we can with reason 
hope that he will do everything possible to make it successful. 
Within a year or two the results will probably be known. One of 
the grave objections to the scheme is the wide latitude of authority 
delegated to the Secretary; but there seems to be no escape from 
civing him less. Should the bill become a law, it will then be 
known in due time what checks and preventives ought to be. 
imposed on the Secretary’s discretion. We repeat, then, if this bill 
becomes a law and the circulation is expanded in this new form, 
there is less need of increasing the bank-note circulation. The 
additional bullion certificates would be quite enough to supply the 
needs of our rapidly growing country. 

It is true, perhaps, that this increase would not be sufficient to 
supply the legitimate wants of the whole country and those of 
the speculators. If the Government should undertake to supply 
money enough to meet speculative wants it would have a great 
business on hand; but we contend that its duty is fulfilled when all 
the money needed by the legitimate business of the country is 
supplied. The great cry for money which is raised every autumn 
comes largely from the speculative classes, and for speculative pur- 
poses. We do not think the Government has any function to 
perform in feeding them. If there is not money enough to go all 
around, then the remedy should come, not by attempting to issue 
more, but by depriving those, if possible, of money, who make a 
wrong use of i; this we think is the wiser method of proceeding. 
It is well understood that the speculators every autumn borrow, 
partly to prevent others from getting money, and thus tightening 
the money market. So long as this sort of thing is done there 
is no use in trying to ascertain how much money is wanted with 
the hope of meeting the demand. It is possible for the Govern- 
ment tq issue so much that the speculators would not again 
attempt to corner the money market. This, indeed, would be a 
blissful way of solving the question, but it is not a method born 
of wisdom. The more rational method is to restrict, so far as 
practicable, the use of money to real purposes; and if this were 
done, there would be fewer attempts to corner the money market, 
and nocry of tight money, or demand for a new supply. 
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A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
A DISAPPOINTING BEGINNING OF THE YEAR. 


December was a poor month in general business, due in part 
to unseasonable weather, and in part to the conditions explained 
in our last, which seem still to be, both more important and per- 
manent factors than the weather. All have continued to have 
their effect on general trade, and the dividing line of the new 
year has proved to be as imaginary as the parallels of latitude, 
which one crosses without knowing it. So those who consoled 
themselves through the stagnation of December that when they got 
into the new year business would pick up, have crossed the line 
between 1889 and 1890, to find not only the same conditions, but 
‘‘more so.”” The prospects for improvement are improving, natu- 
rally, as the season of spring trade adgances; yet they are by no 
means brilliant, except in a few branches, especially circumstanced. 
How this could be otherwise, with those who have had no winter 
trade because of the spring weather we have had all winter, it is 
difficult to see. The railroads have had the benefit of the mild 
weather which has given them the maximum _ winter traffic, 
together with the free movement of large crops, and the 
minimum of expenses without snow blockades and freshets, or 
interruption to traffic and damage to roadbed and property, instead 
of the maximum of expenses and the minimum of traffic, as usual 
in the winter. This is true of every system in the country, except 
the Pacific roads, which have suffered severely from these causes 
the past month, and some of the far northwestern roads. The 
iron industries have also made a good beginning of the new year, 
being carried over on the wave of prosperity from 1889. Hence 
there is no change nor new feature in either of these great inter- 
ests. Neither in coal nor the woolen and woolen goods trades to 
which this unprecedentedly mild winter has been more of. a curse 
than it has blessing to the iron trade and railroads. The losses 
of the two former may therefore be deemed to fully offset the extra 
gains of the two latter, and eat into their regular earnings, leaving a 
balance on the wrong side of the general prosperity balance sheet. 
Add to these unusual losses, those calamities of last summer by 
flood, and of last fall and this winter by fire, and last, but not 
insignificant, those by sickness and death from the prevalence of 
epidemic throughout the country, and it is no wonder that the new 
year has made a “bad beginning.” Without being able as yet to 
see bright prospects of a “good ending,” there is this consolation, 
that it cannot be much worse; for prices are too low and trade 
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too stagnant to furnish panic conditions, except in the injury to 
credits from slow collections and their losses. These have got to 
be made up, and those enormous losses of the past year paid, before 
we can look for general prosperity. Yet we are at so low an ebb 
that any change is likely to be for the better. This is about all 
that can be said of any of the other great industries not named 
above. 
THE STOCK MARKET 
has felt the influence of the January dividend payments, and has 
been creeping up in values and widening out a little in volume of 
business, helped on by the mild winter and abnormal winter earn- 
ings of the railroads, barring the coal stocks. Even they have 
improved on the general tendency to higher prices, and on a very 
heavy short interest. But the latter do not hold their gains, as the 
distrust of both their prospects, their condition and their man- 
agement since the mask has fallen off the Reading directory, 
has frightened investors away from, if not out of those stocks, and 
many of their junior bonds. The move in the courts to oust 
the Corbin management is another straw on this poor old Reading 
camel’s back, that must break at last, as all its friends want to get 
on and ride, instead of help it carry its load. 
THE GRANGER RAILROAD FEUD. 

In the early part of the month it looked as if the old feud 
between the Granger roads over the live stock rates from Kansas 
City to Chicago would precipitate a general Granger war. But it 
has not. The Chicago & Alton on the 25th of December gave 
notice that it would put the following cut rates on cattle into 
effect: East St. Louis to Chicago, 9 cents per 100 pounds; Kansas 
City to East St. Louis, 7%c.; all points in Missouri to Chicago, 
12%c.; to St. Louis, 7%c. This caused greater dismay among the 
roads between Chicago and the Missouri River than anything that 
has happened since the Interstate Association was formed. Although 
the Alton had threatened to establish such a rate if the irregu- 
larities practiced by some of its competitors were not stopped, no 
one believed that it would actually do so. Hence it was feared 
that the most disastrous rate war of recent years was inevitable; 
and the opinion prevailed that, no matter what action was taken, 
the rates trom all Missouri River points and all points east thereof 
would ultimately have to be reduced, to bring them in line with the 
12%c. rate from Kansas City. Yet this is about all that has been 
heard from this rate war, and the threat is supposed to have had 
the desired effect, and averted it, as those stocks have been advanc- 
ing until the end of the month, when they fell back on the for- 
mal announcement of the withdrawal of the Union Pacific and 
Northwestern from the Interstate Railway Association. Governor 
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Thayer, of Nebraska, has written a letter to the managers of all 
lines of Nebraska, railways, urging a temporary reduction of the 
freight rates on grain, so that the immense crops of that State 
might be moved to the markets with some profit to the produc- 
ers, as present prices do not pay cost of raising them. 


CONDITION OF THE ANTHRACITE COAL TRADE, 


Although much has been made of the week of winter weather 
experienced the past month, the anthracite coal trade is in no 
better condition. Figures speak plainer than words, and here they 
are in the official comparative statement of the production of 
anthracite coal for the month of December and the year ending 
December 31: 


December. 1889. 1888. 
Wyoming 1,392,029 1,524,578 —132,549 
Lehigh 519,174 —36,510 
660, 169 +200,871 


2,735,733 2,703,921 +31,812 
From January 1 to December 31: 


Wyoming 13,647,925 21,852,365 —9, 204,440 
Lehigh 6,285,420 5,039,236 +646, 184 
Schuylkill 10,474,364 10,654,116 —179,752 


3514975749 38,145,717 —2,737,968 
Stock of coal on hand at tidewater shipping points, December 
31, 1889, was 1,026,107 tons; on November 30, 1889, 771,334 tons; 
increase, 254,773 tons. Amount on hand December 31, 1888, was 
652,156 tons. Of the total production in 1889, 52.67 per cent. was 
from Wyoming region, 17.75 per cent. from Lehigh, and 29.58 per 
cent. from Schuylkill. Eastern competitive tonnage, including all coal 
which for final consumption or in transit reaches any point on 
Hudson River or Bay of New York, or which passes out of capes 
of the Delaware: 1889, 12,217,862 tons; 1888, 13,657,604 tons. 
Statement of shipments of anthracite (approximated) for week 


ended january 11, 1890, compared with same period last year: 
1890. 1889. 

Wyoming 209,688 316,834 —107,146 

Lehigh 106, 756 152,877 —46,121 

Schuylkill 179,460 195,228 —15,768 


——- 








664,939 — 169,035 
1,042,505 —100,699 
+ Increase. — Decrease. 


THE INSIDE FIGHT IN THE SUGAR TRUST. 

The rumors so long afloat of trouble among the insiders of the 
Sugar Trust stockholders, and its effect on the price of the stock, 
seem to be confirmed by the following from the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin of January 25. 

“The shrinkage in Sugar Trust values has been due in a very 
large degree to the stock-jobbing operations of Theodore Have- 
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meyer, one of the trustees, and the richest of the refiners. He 
has, it is estimated, made an enormous amount of money by steady 
selling of his holdings. Some of the Boston people most heavily 
interested have refused to believe the accusations of stock-jobbing 
until within a fortnight. ‘“ Havemeyer was asked to explain, and 
came to Boston this week to do so. A meeting of the trustees 
was held in New York Thursday and Friday, and an attempt was 
made to oust Havemeyer. If an amicable settlement is not 
arranged, Havemeyer, who is the best sugar-refiner in America, 
and the richest, could seriously embarrass the Trust by competition.” 
This is the last source of danger apprehended by those who 
invested their money in this stock last summer at I0o per cent. 
higher than recent prices, when the warning was made in these 
columns, that the insiders were unloading. Now the head and front 
of the Trust seems in shape to step down and out of it, and 
fight it from the outside. This would be a fool’s revenge with a 
vengeance. 
THE MONEY MARKET. 


The enormous January disbursements noted in our last laid the 
ghost of a tight money market effectually, after the few early days 
of the month, and have since been reflected in the bank 
statements, which, on the 25th, showed an _ increase in the 
surplus reserve of over $7,000,000, and brought that fund up to 
$15,000,000; with this there was a decrease in loans of $3,200,- 
ooo, and the total of loans stood at $400,000,000, while the net 
deposits were up to $423,000,000. The stock market had been ris- 
ing while the loans were called in, which was one of the most 
significant features of the statement. For a long time preyious it 
had been the other way. Whenever the banks contracted the stock 
market suffered. It may have been that the Wall street loans were 
not touched, and the reduction has been of loans outside. Sixty-day 
time money has been freely offered at 3 per cent., and three months’ 
money at 4 to 4% per cent. during the latter part of the month, 
while the rapid gain in specie near the end of the month by the 
Bank of England eased the English money market, which worked 
closer with higher rates during the month than our own. A 
special London cable stated that the Bank of England has begun 
to issue one-pound notes, based on the deposit of silver, but 
special private advices deny this, and state that the matter is 
still only under consideration. 

The demand for mercantile paper has increased, and first-class 
double names are quoted at 5% to6 per cent. The foreign money 
markets have all ruled easier, discounts in London having declined 
to 4% to 4% percent. The currency movement has been in favor of 
this center, and the Treasury operations have resulted in large 
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gains to the banks, which are reflected in the increase of $7,250,- 
525 in the surplus reserve, which is now $15,031,650, against $7,781,- 
125 last week, $20,014,800 for the corresponding week in 1889, 
$23,258,825 in 1888, and $22,298,450 in 1887. 


BONDS. 


A dispatch from Washington says the Secretary of the Treasury 
will issue a call on the national bank depositaries for 10 per 
cent. of the public deposits held by them, payable about March 1. 
The banks now hold $32,202,500 of public money, so that the 
call is practically for $3,200,000, The reduction has been from 
about $49,000,000 in July which included the amounts of disbursing 
officers’ balances. 

Sterling exchange has ruled stronger but dull, with a small 
supply of commercial bills, as exports have not been so heavy as 
in December, when they were the largest for several years. The 
Treasury bond purchases have been quite free, but otherwise the 
market for United States bonds was dull, and on the announce- 
ment that the Treasury would cease purchases of the 4 per cents, 
the price of those bonds declined to 123% per cent. 


PRODUCTION OF PRECIOUS METALS FOR 1889. 

The annual specie statement by Mr. Valentine, of Wells, Fargo 
& Co., has more interest than usual. His estimate of products of 
the United States, after deducting amounts shipped from British 
Columbia and the west coast of Mexico, is as follows for the past 


ten years: 
Lead, Copper. Szlver. Gold. 


$5,742,390 $898,000 $38,033055 $32,559,067 

42,987,013 
48,133,039 
42,975,101 
43,529,925 
44,516,599 
52,130,551 
50,833,844 
53,152,747 
64,808,637 


,301,902 
8,008,155 
8,163,550 
6,834,091 


1,195,000 
4,055,037 
5,683,921 
6,086,252 
7,838,036 
9,270,755 
10, 362,746 
18,261,490 
14,793,793 


30,053,959 
29,015,315 
27,816,640 
25,183,567 
26,393,750 
29, 501,424 
32,500,007 
29,987,702 
32,527,001 


There has been no increase in gold production during the ten 





years, until the last year when it increased $2,500,000. The decrease 
last year in copper is considerable, but it is about balanced by the 
increase in lead. The greatest change is in silver, which Mr. Val- 
entine reports as no less than $64,808,637 in value, against $53,- 
152,747 in 1888. This is an increase of $11,656,000 during the last 
year alone, and $26,800,000 in ten years, or over 70 per cent. 
The total increase in production of the precious metals since 
1880, according to Mr. Valentine, has been from $77,232,512 to 
$126,723,384, or nearly 50 millions in nine years. Nearly 9 millions 
of lead and 14 millions of copper have been added, with 27 mil- 
lions of silver but no gold. The same statement also shows the 
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production of Mexico, which was but $1,040,000 gold, hardly $100,- 
ooo more than in 1879-80, but $40,706,000 silver, against $26,800,000 
in 1879-80, an increase of $13,900,000, or more than 50 per cent. 
But Mexican coinage of silver has meanwhile increased scarcely a 
million. The exports of silver bullion were about $26,700,000, and 
Mr. Valentine shows that the exports to Japan, China and the 
Straits from San’ Francisco were $18,423,398 during the year. The 
coinage of silver in 1889 was $35,496,683 in nominal amount, or 
less than 30 millions in commercial value. 


THE PRODUCE MARKETS 


have been more depressed and stagnant for January than they were 
in December. Instead of a “ January boom” we have had a new 
year's liquidation of the Bulls, as we had a year ago, only less 
severe, because we started from a low basis this year, instead of a 
high one, as last. We have now about reached the lowest prices 
ever known in these markets on the whole list of breadstuffs, and 
in most cases we have broken all records for this, season of the 
year. This is due to the large crops, slackened export demand in 
chief, but in part also to the open winter, which has permitted the 
largest winter movement of crops ever known. Europe, which 
seemed ready to come in and take all these staples, as fast as it 
could get ocean freights, has been scared off by our decline, and 
is only buying as compelled, in the face of reduced stocks and 
lighter supplies from other countries than usual, except this. Prices 
have now got so low that the poor farmers of the West are stop- 
ping shipments when they are not compelled by necessity to make 
them, as the more they sell at these prices the poorer they get, 
for they do not pay cost of production. Such prices are a national 
calamity, and more than eat up all the benefits of our enormous 
crops, of which the railroads and the consumers get all the benefit. 
Yet, like the merchant involved in debt, and “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,’ they cannot stop raising crops; for if they do they cannot 
get anything to pay interest with, and would lose their farms, as 
the merchant would be unable to meet his bills if he did not keep 
buying on time at a premium, and selling for cash at a discount. 
The end in either case will be the same, though it may not be so 
soon reached in the case of the farmer. But it is only a ques- 
tion of time unless some relief is afforded, when the farmers of this 
country as a Class will become tenants, as they are compelled to 
compete with every country in the markets of the world, while it 
costs them more to produce their crops than their successful com- 
petitors. The provision markets have taken the upward tack, how- 
ever, since the new year, with cotton and railroad stocks; but it 
has been due to speculation in all these cases, and in provisions 
it has been led by the great Chicago packers, who have turned 
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Bull, after bearing hog products for a year, with the purpose of 
getting prices up on the spot in order to sell next summer's 
manufacture in anticipation of the largest summer supply of hogs 
on record, as a result of two of the largest corn crops ever raised 
two years in succession, and of the most favorable winter for breed- 
ing experienced in the history of the trade. But so far they have 
piped and only the shorts have danced, as the public sees a per- 
son of color in the packer’s wood-pile,and has not bought. Of 
the other markets there is little of importance or interest to be 
said, except, like general trade, they are stupidly dull. 
THE COTTON MARKET. 

This market has enjoyed a return of life and speculative activity 
quite unexpected the past month, due to decreased receipts South, 
heavy exports, light stocks and reduced crop estimates, which 
caused an active Bull speculation first in Liverpool, then South 
and finally in this market. Exports continue large, and are now 
600,000 bales in excess of last season. Total port receipts since 
September 1 are 4,876,000 bales, against 4,366,000 bales last year, 
and total exports in the same _ period amount to _ 3,600,000 
bales, against 3,002,000 bales last year. The visible stocks in 
this country at the ports for the. tnird week of January are 656,000 
bales, and at the enumerated interior towns 322,000 bales, against 
910,000 and 374,000 respectively last year, showing a deficit of 
306,000 bales in the available supply, as compared with the latter 
date. The supply for Liverpool and London was then 1,217,000 
bales, of which 983,000 were American, against 877,000 and 721,000 
same date last year. The New York stock in warehouses was then 
116,000 bales, against 192,000 last season. Sales of futures have 
been running 200,000 to 250,000 bales a day, and the South has 
been a heavy buyer. At the end of the month there was a sharp 
break on realizations. 


THE PETROLEUM MARKET—NEW FIELDS AND OPERATIONS. 


There has been great excitement in the oil fields the past month 
over new discoveries, which, if as great as believed, indicate that 
we are on the eve of an old-time oil fever. In Butler County, 
Pennsylvania, there has been a great scramble for leases in the 
vicinity of the new Taylor well, which is in advance of develop- 
ment, and for which $55,000 was refused. In the vicinity of 
Oil City and Franklin, small wells are being bored as a matter 
of straight business, devoid of speculation. Of these wells an Oil 
City correspondent writes as follows; “ They once cost $3 to $4 a 
foot for boring. Now they are drilled at 45 cents a foot, all 
depths within 700 feet. Counting the cost of a derrick, an engine 
house at $400, a well 700 feet deep can now be had for $715. 
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Even a five-barrel well will pay to operate at this cost, and where 
several can be pumped with one engine the return is correspondingly 
oreater. One 30-horse power engine is reported pumping sixty wells. 
Wells are being drilled deeper in all the old fields, and they are to 
be ‘worked for all they are worth.’ During 1889 there were completed 
5,550 wells, against 1,504 in 1888. Of this number, 830 were dry 
holes, against 372 dry holes in 1888. The record of wells completed 
during 1889 is 280 more than in 1880, which was the most active 
previous year in the field. The lowest price for the year was 79% 
cents a barrel on April 23, and the highest $1.123¢ on November 
8 and 14. It is now steady around 107 with a quiet market, the 
excitement not yet having reached the market. The latest new 
discovery and excitement is over the striking of a ‘gusher’ at 
Johnstown, this State, while boring for natural gas.” 


THE NORTHWESTERN LUMBER TRADE FOR 1889 


makes the poorest exhibit in a long time, and one which reflects 
the impoverished condition of the agricultural classes in the North- 
west, who are the largest consumers, although other reasons com- 
bined to produce the result. The JM7sszssippzi Valley Lumberman 
makes the total product of the Northwest for the year, 3,467,436,- 
593 feet, or a falling off of 756,401,775 feet from the product of 
1888. Low water and the general dullness of trade are given by it 
as the chief reasons for the reduction in production. 


OUR EXPORT TRADE IN GRAIN. 


The export movement of breadstuffs has not been so heavy as in 
December, though liberal, chiefly on old purchases. But the Decem- 
ber statement was the best in years. According to the Govern- 
ment report, the export of flour, wheat, and corn from the _ princi- 
pal Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United States for the month 
of December, as compared with the same month of 1888, 1887, 


and 1886, was as follows: 
Flour, barrels. Wheat, bushels. Corn, bushels. 


i olarak lait i dgekabiene 1,122,603 6,096,105 6,421,351 
=p EREoR 704,388 3,988,559 5,272,108 
Piicovskenanadieenes 1,149,836 4,226, 316 2,178,973 
itibiraweeedeemwens 943,358 7,981,731 3)320,225 


The export for six months ended December 31, 1889, as compared 
with the corresponding time of 1888, 1887, and 1886, was as follows: 


Flour, barrels. Wheat, bushels. Corn, bushels. 


1889 iebheeeee - eeeentiwene 5,927,337 28, 365,393 33, 566, 500 
ee eee 4,880,150 28,946,295 21,794,428 
1887 OTT TTT TTT TT Te Te 6,201,972 44,604,559 12,545,030 
Pb kcctadediensdesnenes 5,551,444 51,585,504 17,057,570 


The export of oats for January, however, will be larger than on 
record, and of corn also large. 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Windom Silver Bill.—Secretary Windom’s plan for issuing 
silver bullion certificates is rapidly growing in public favor. Every 
scheme of the kind is usually received with disfavor in the begin- 
ning. Persons have the same kind of feeling about it which a 
publisher has about publishing a new book. The worst features 
are usually first seen, while the merits are not so apparent. One 
thing to keep clearly in mind is that this is not regarded as a 
perfect scheme, but simply as a better measure for continuing the 
use of silver as money than the existing one. This is its true 
nature—an improvement over the present method of using silver 
as money, legalizing the value of anything used as money much 
beyond its market value. By this scheme, the representative of 
value truly represents the market value of the thing repre- 
sented. It is therefore an honest scheme in every respect. It is 
perfectly true that the silver dollar is worth over seventy cents in 
gold, and an objector to paper money may say, “ After all, is not 
a silver dollar, which contains at least this much of real value, 
better than a paper dollar, which rests purely on the faith ot the 
Government or of the issuer?” The constant cry that the Gov- 
ernment is coining silver dollars that are of no use to the public or 
to anyone, is wholly wrong. for the Government is issuing certifi- 
cates against them, and these certificates represent a market value 
of at least three-fourths the amount they represent. There is no 
mistake about this. Every one understands that value to this 
extent is in possession of the Government and can be demanded 
for the certificates. But the bullion certificates are still better, 
for the reason that they are a correct representative, and this is 
the great merit of the scheme. The greatest fear seems to be 
that silver will come from abroad; but, as explained in our issue 
last month, we cannot understand why it should. The nations of 
Europe need silver as well as the United States. Large quantities 
are needed in the arts, and for other purposes. If the Govern- 
ment pays no more for silver than other purchasers, why should 
it come here? As for the millions of silver money now in cir- 
culation in Europe, why should the owners demonetize it and 
bring it here and sell it as bullion, at a heavy loss? We should 
not forget that silver money abroad is circulating at its legal 
value as well as the silver money here. Therefore we perceive no 
reason why foreign silver coin should be demonetized and brought 
here and be sold as bullion. It is true that the German Govern- 
ment did go into the silver demonetizing business for a short 
time, but since that costly performance no other nation has 
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indulged in the luxury of throwing away a part of its money, 
The German Government seemed to feel big enough after the 
Franco-German war to do anything, even to throwing away its 
silver money ; but we imagine they have often wished since that they 
had it; at all events, no one has heard for a long time of their 
demonetizing a single piece; nor have we any fears that they will 
ever repeat this miserable experiment; and what applies to Ger- 
many, applies with equal force to France and other nations. 





Banking in the South—The Tradesman, 1m a recent issue, con- 
tains a very interesting statement of the increase of wealth in 
the South. This statement must have cost no small labor, and 
the figures are probably as accurate as they can be, under the pos- 
sible conditions relating to collecting them. Among other statis- 
tics are those relating to banking capital in the South. The 
following table is presented : . 

BANKS, STATE AND NATIONAL, IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, 


























State. No. Banks. Capttal. Surplus. Total. 

a cketanedé seeeweenes 62 $6, 739,000 $1,275,000 $8,014,000 
Arkansas...... ois a Ct eda ek iia cei iaitin 55 3,007,400 465,000 3,472,400 
FUER. 6 ccteescesdececcenseees 46 2,265,000 305,000 2,505,000 
GeOPEIA. .cccccces seccccsesececs » go 21,450,000 4,500,000 25,950,0Cc0 
BOMtUCky ..cccccccccccscccccsess 189 31,085,1 6,625,000 37,710, 100 
DT  «. vcceheeh deinen’ wae 20 6,690,cco0 2,185,000 8,875,000 
PL .  cceekupsenedee sawwe 51 3,752,000 410,000 4,162,000 
re COU. cs ccanecsneoenn 46 3,799, 500 972,000 4,771,500 
Gemth CAPTORS. . cc ccseeccccecces 60 2,779,000 1,580,000 5,379,000 
EEO PO TCT Te 139 14,208,000 2,620,0c0 16,828,000 
6205s eh eeeheene aeenenened 214 21,094,000 3,720,000 24,814,000 
WR sé0s seeewnses eee 7,737,000 2,162,000 9,899,000 

ee _.++. 1,086 $125,606,000 $26,819,000 $152,425,000 

January, 1888.......-..00- 921 115,393,100 25,160,537 140,55 3,637 

Imp't during 1889......... 165 $10,212,900 $1,658,463 $11,871,363 


From this the reader will perceive how rapidly banking capital 
has increased, especially during the last year. Of course this has 
come from all sections and in obedience to the requirements of 
trade and the general development of the country. These figures 
are hopeful concerning the future of that great section of our 
Union. 





Banking in New York.—From the report of Hon. Charles M. 
Preston, who was recently appointed Superintendent of the Bank- 
ing Department of New York, it appears that the net increase in 
banking capital during the fiscal year ending September 30, 1889, 
Was $2,620,000. The capital of the banks organized during the 
year aggregated $2,675,000; that of the banks which closed during 
the year amounted to $255,000. The increases in the capital of 
banks previously organized were $300,000, and the decreases $100,- 
ooo, I'wenty-two new banks were authorized to do business during 
the year, with a total capitalization of $2,675,000. Ten of these, with 
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a capital of $1,500,000, are located in New York city and Brook. 


lyn, the other twelve being outside the two great cities, in Vari- 
ous parts of the State. Three National banks were also organized, 
having a capital of $315,000. The following table, containing 
of the principal items of liabilities and _ resources of the 
banks for each of the last twenty-four years, is worth giving : 


some 
State 


| Profits 
and 
surplus. 


Due | 
| depositors | | Leone and 


on demand, discounts. 


Total 


FESOUr CES, 


Capital. 


YS banks. | 
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September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
August 

September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


29, 
28, 
26, 
25) 
24, 
26, 
21, 
13; 
26, 
18, 
23, 
22, 


September 21, 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


T3, 
18, 
24, 
3°; 
22. 
20, 
12 
18, 
17, 
22, 

7 


’ 


1866. 
1867. | 
1868. 
1869. 


1870. 


14,696, 1% 
14,578, 260 
18,205,924 
19,759,810 
23,CE1,020 
24,845,040 
20,958,890 
26,336,290 
24,915,090 
24,403,317 
22,729, t00 
20, 5638,2 
19,353,200 
18,738,200 
19,025,700 
18,805,700 
21,761,700 
22,150,700 
22,350, 700 
22,095, 700 
233330; FCO 
25,505,700 
28,235,700 


34,954, 79° 
40,980,922 
60,517,891 
49,535,437 
61,908, 371 | 
755491, 333 
79; 733,491 
62,471,300 
61,834,937 
56,774,912 
54, 002,7 / 18 
50,540,621 
2,259,589 
61,795,773 
751717;130 
82,050,980 
113,914,903 
100,560, 334 
116,774,018 
130,416,652 
139,035,151 
155,920,396 
177552422) 


351413,421) 
39;455; 487) 
47,743,597 | 
49,435,920| 
56,318,799) 
66,076,361! 
71,973,544 | 
66,435,729 
68,191,919) 
63,062,801} 
57,900, 952! 
51,626 ,029| 
51,1474, 579| 
66, 179,259 
745 7455135) 
80,248,514) 
96, 338,963) 
92,110,967 
97,925, 129) 
110,539,711! 
118,539,965) 
131,302,111 
144,040, 1530) 


$ 15,443,477 $49,573,591 $ 37,420,710] $4,579,440 $ 


5,125,540 
5,758,181 
6,805,689 
71384,299 
7,628,050 
8,624,172 
9,250, 782 
9,754,938 
9,504,704 
8,586,096 
7,702,600 
73 230,252 
71230,405 
8,058, 180 
8,928,175 
9,057,702 
11,146,418 
I1,792,Go2 
11,605,775 
12,689,267 
14,316,628 
10,586,457 
19,057,404 


Number 


7 


st ), Gas 

31355,429 
86, 055. O7 O 
86,693, 182 
99,850,755 


iI 35403. 57/2 


122,503,400 
160,716, 393 
157,449,275 
167,667,499 
179,247,274 
190,954.547 
217,309,717 
245,103,535 





Canadian Bank Charters-—The Canadian bank charters expire 


and an Act for their renewal 


is likely 
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the 1st of June, 1891, 
be introduced into the coming session of the Dominion Parliament. 


The principal questions under discussion, so the Canadian /owrnal 
of Commerce says, relate to the security for bank notes, their 
redemption at par over the Dominion, and the securing of the 
public from loss in the event of bank suspension. It affirmed 
that the present system affords ample security for note-holcers; 
that the circulation is a first lien on the assets of a bank, and 
that these are ample security in all cases. 

The second question is not regarded as a very 
as notes are current all over the Dominion except those of some 
of the smaller banks, which do not pass ‘currently outside of their 
own provinces. The third question seems to be the more important 
one of the three. 

Another question, however, relates 
present, the banks exercise their own 
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the amount which they may hold, and thus far there seems to 
have been no disposition manifested, as we understand, to keep 
too little. But, of course, there is danger of abuse when the 
banks are left wholly to fix the amount of reserve themselves; on 
the other hand, it is desirable to give them all possible freedom 
consistent with properly securing the public against loss. The 
great question is to give them the largest measure of freedom on the 
one hand, and the public the largest amount of security on the 
other. 

Another question relates to the right of taking mortgages on 
real estate as security. This was one of the most serious ques- 
tions under our National Bank system. It was feared that if the 
banks had the right of taking mortgages, they would, either 
through foreclosure or otherwise, become the holders of real 
estate, and thus in time they would become large landholders. 
This fear was so great that the banks are absolutely prohibited 
fom making loans secured by real estate. The only cases in 
which it can be taken are for debts previously contracted. With 
the growth of years, people ,seem to have recovered from this 
fright. While the banks are not permitted to take such security, 
yet, if they do so, their violation of the law is no defense to a 
borrower. He must pay just as though the law had not been 
violated ; but the infringement is a proper cause on the part of 
the Government to revoke or take away a bank’s charter, if it 
chooses to do _ so. 

Lastly may be mentioned the renewal or the granting of new 
charters. Says Zhe Journal of Commerce: “Shall the Legislature 
follow the United States system, and grant charters to small 
banks without the privileges of issuing notes or establishing 
branches, or shall the Scottish model be continued as at present ? 
In the latter case it might be well to insist upon a much larger 
amount of paid-up capital before a new bank is allowed to go 
into operation. If a paid-up capital of say $1,000,000 was 
required in future before a new bank could begin business, the best 
possible guaranty would be provided against such failures and 
suspensions as have occurred during the last twenty years.” 





lhe Cotnage of Silver Dollars—Whatever may happen to Secre- 
tary Windom’s plan, the uselessness, nay, waste, of coining more 
silver dollars is very apparent. On the first of January, $61,266,501 
were in circulation. Four years ago the amount was $61,117,409, 
and three years ago $64,222,818. A small increase usually occurs 
each fall, and then a rapid decrease early in the next year, but 
the amount in actual use is practically not greater than it was 
four years ago, and less than it was three years ago. Yet in four 
and a half years the silver certificates in circulation have increased 
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a capital of $1,500,000, are located in New York city and Brook. 
lyn, the other twelve being outside the two great cities, in yari- 


ous parts of the State. Three National banks were also organized 


having a capital of $315,000. The following table, containing 


some 


of the principal items of liabilities and resources of the State 
banks for each of the last twenty-four years, is worth giving: 


Capital, 


Due 
depositors | 
on demand. 


| Loans and 
discounts. 





September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
August 

September 
September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


September. 


September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


— $ 15,443,477 $40,573,591 $ 37,420,710) $4,579,440 $ 
1507. | ; 
1868, | 


1869. 
1870. 
187C. 


1572. | 


1873. 
1874. 


1875. 
1876. | 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 


ISSI., | 


1882. 
1883. 
1884. 


14,096, 139 
14,578,200 
18,205,924 
19,759,810 
23,Cc61,020 
24,345,040 
20,958,890 
20, 330, 290 
24,915,090 
24,493,317 
22,729, t0O 
20, 568,200 
19,353,200 
18,738,200 
19,025,709 
18,805,700 
21,761,700 
22,150,700 


34,954,790 
40,980,922 
60, 517,891 
49,535,437 
61,908,371 | 
755491, 393 
79,733,491 
62,471,306 
61,834,937 
56,774,912 
54,002,718) 
50,540,621 
52,259,589. 
61,795,773 
75:717,130 
82,050,980 
113,914,903 
100,500, 334) 


351413,421 
39,455,497! 
47,743,597) 
49,435,920! 
56, 318, 799| 
66,076,361) 
71,073,544) 
66,435,729 
68,191,919) 
63,062,801 | 
57,900,952! 
51,626,029) 
51,374,579, 
66,179,259! 
7457455135) 
$0,248,514! 
90, 338,903) 
92,110,967 
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5,125,540 
5,758,181 
6,805,689 
7,384,299 
7,628,050 
8,624,172 
9,256, 782 
9;754,938 
9,504,704 
8, 586,096 
7,702,600 
»230,252 
7,230,405 
8,058, 180 
8,928,175 
9,057,702 
11,146,418 
11,792,Go2 


— 
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72,032,003 
O1,1 33,661 
67,886, 319 
G2, 352,091 
79,201 OO! 
TOO, 421,520 
T17,555,511 
110, 530,734 
III, 150, 340 
107,071,915 
1oc, 759,944 
935395,429 
86,655,670 
86,693,182 
99,550,755 
113,403,572 
122,503,400 
169,716, 393 
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September 
September 
September 
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September 


167,667,499 
179; 247,274 
190,954,547 
217,399,717 
245,163,888 


11,605,775 
12,689,267 
14,316,628 
10, 586,457 
19,057,404 


97,928, 129 
TIO, 539,711! 
118,539,905, 
131,302,111 | 


144,040,830 


116,774,018 
130,416,652. 
139,035,151 
155,926,390, 
177,528, 422| 


18385. 
1886. 
1887. 
18383. 
1889. 


22,350, 700 
22,095,700 
233330, 7CO 
25,505,700 
28,235,700 





Canadian Bank Charters—The Canadian bank charters expire 
the 1st of June, 1891, and an Act for their renewal is likely 
be introduced into the coming session of the Dominion Parliament. 
The principal questions under discussion, so the Canadian /ournal 
of Commerce says, relate to the security for bank notes, their 
redemption at par over the Dominion, and the securing of the 
public from loss in the event of bank suspension. It is affirmed 
that the present system affords ample security for note-holcers ; 
that the circulation is a first lien on the assets of a bank, and 
that these are ample security in all cases. 

The second question is not regarded as a very 
as notes are current all over the Dominion except those of some 
of the smaller banks, which do not pass currently outside of their 
own provinces. The third question seems to be the more important 
one of the three. 

Another question, however, relates to the cash 
present, the banks exercise their own judgment with 
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the amount which they may hold, and thus far there seems to 
have been no disposition manifested, as we understand, to keep 
too little. But, of course, there is danger of abuse when _ the 
banks are left wholly to fix the amount of reserve themselves; on 
the other hand, it is desirable to give them all possible freedom 
consistent with properly securing the public against loss. The 
great question is to give them the largest measure of freedom on the 
one hand, and the public the largest amount of security on the 
other. 

Another question relates to the right of taking mortgages on 
real estate as security. This was one of the most serious ques- 
tions under our National Bank system. It was feared that if the 
banks had the right of taking mortgages, they would, either 
through foreclosure or otherwise, become the holders of real 
estate, and thus in time they would become large landholders. 
This fear was so great that the banks are absolutely prohibited 
fom making loans secured by real estate. The only cases in 
which it can be taken are for debts previously contracted. With 
the growth of years, people ,seem to have recovered from this 
fright. While the banks are not permitted to take such security, 
yet, if they do so, their violation of the law is no defense to a 
borrower. He must pay just as though the law had not been 
violated; but the infringement is a proper cause on the part of 
the Government to revoke or take away a bank’s charter, if it 
chooses to do _ so. 

Lastly may be mentioned the renewal or the granting of new 
charters. Says Zhe Journal of Commerce: “Shall the Legislature 
follow the United States system, and grant charters to. small 
banks without the privileges of issuing notes or establishing 
branches, or shall the Scottish model be continued as at present? 
In the latter case it might be well to insist upon a much larger 
amount of paid-up capital before a new bank is allowed to go 
into operation. If a paid-up capital of say $1,000,000 was 
required in future before a new bank could begin business, the best 
possible guaranty would be provided against such failures and 
suspensions as have occurred during the last twenty years.” 





The Cotnage of Silver Dollars—Whatever may happen to Secre- 
tary Windom’s plan, the uselessness, nay, waste, of coining more 
silver dollars is very apparent. On the first of January, $61,266,501 
Were in circulation. Four years ago the amount was $61,117,409, 
and three years ago $64,222,818. A small increase usually occurs 
each fall, and then a rapid decrease early in the next year, but 
the amount in actual use is practically not greater than it was 
four years ago, and less than it was three years ago. Yet in four 
and a half years the silver certificates in circulation have increased 
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from 87 to 283 millions. The coinage at the rate of 34 millions 
yearly is utterly useless for the purpose of supplying coins to 
the circulation, since no more are needed or taken. 





Failures in Business—The following instructive table of failures 
in business is taken from the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 


Proportion 
Number of Number in Fatlures to No. Liabilities. 

Failures. Business. in Business. Total. Average, 
1,051,140 rin 97 $148,784,337 $13,672 

1,046,662 98 123,829,973 11,595 

994,281 103 167, 560,944 17,392 

969,841 98 114,644,119 11,651 

919,990 86 124,220, 321 11,678 

83 220,343,427 20,632 
94 172,874,172 15,823 
122 101,547,504 15,070 
140 81,155,932 14,530 
158 65,752,000 13,886 
105 98,149,053 14,741 
64 234, 383,132 22,369 


The causes of these failures are many. Dry rot will probably 
account for a fair share of them; but, as the New York /ournal 
of Commerce remarks, speculation is the more general cause. This 
is indeed, one of the unhealthiest signs of the times. Merchants 
are engaged in a most useful calling in assembling products 
together and thus economizing the time of buyers. But when 
they abandon this pursuit and attempt to make money by simply 
taking it from another, by speculating on the rise and fall of 
values, then they are performing a harmful service to the commu- 
nity. They have always been doing this to some extent; but 
unhappily there are strong evidences that the merchants of to-day, 
like others, are becoming demoralized, and too often are seeking 
in wrongful and short methods to make a living, rather than by 
following a pursuit that would be helpful to the country as well 
as themselves. How long are these things to continue? 


ee ee ee ee | 


Counterfecting Sztlver—A queer story has been in circulation 
within a few days concerning the counterfeiting of American silver 
dollars in Mexico and of putting them into circulation in this 
country. It is reported that about five millions have been thus 
manufactured in Mexico and imported into this country, and that 
they are a good coin, containing about seventy-two cents worth of 
pure silver. The imitation is said to be perfect. On the other 
hand, the story is flatly contradicted. It is said that their manu- 
facture cannot be made in such a way as to defy detection. A five- 
dollar gold piece was counterfeited a few years ago by annealing 
a piece of steel till it became very soft, and then an_ impression 
was put upon it from the genuine coin, but this cannot be done 
in counterfeiting silver dollars, because they are too soft and too 
large., Probably we shall know the truth of this story in a few 
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davs. If a counterfeit could be made and passed defying detection, 
‘t would be a very dangerous thing, for the profit from the buy- 
ing of silver at seventy cents on the dollar, and coining it into 
a piece worth a hundred, would be great enough to induce 
counterfeiters to work energetically at the business. It is to be 
hoped that there is no truth in this story. | 

Gold and Silver in India.—The net import of gold to India last 
year was 281% lakhs, and of silver 924% lakhs. During the thirty 
years since 1859, says Mr. O’Conor, India received and retained of 
the precious metals £ 113,250,000 of gold and £227,000,000 of silver, 
all the gold being practically withdrawn from circulation, to be 
hoarded or converted into ornaments. Altogether since 1834 Mr. 
O’Conor estimates that £442,000,000 of the two precious metals 
have been received and retained by India. 


International Silver Certificates—The Philadelphia Press has 
made a suggestion concerning the use of silver certificates that is 
worthy of attention. It declares that “if the Pan-American Con- 
ference would determine on some uniform unit of money for the 
nations concerned, and provide for some international system for 
receiving and handling it by certificates, as is already done by the - 
three Scandinavian countries, a great step would have been taken 
for the freedom of exchange, and a new field offered for silver. 
South America has about the trade with the world that India has, 
and, like India, it is at a disadvantage in its trade on account of 
its silver basis of value. Without risking our own gold standard, 
the United States could aid its own trade and the appreciation of 
South American currency by entering on some plan for the 
joint coinage and exchange of a common unit of value.” 





Silver Notes in England.—Of late, much has been said about 
the issuing of one pound notes in England, payable in silver. 
First it is said that the Bank of England would issue them, and 
then, that the Government would be wholly responsible for the 
measure. It has also been said that the Government has bought 
silver for this purpose, and that this is the explanation for the 
recent advance in the price of silver in Great Britain. On the 
other hand, the story seems to be denied both by the Bank of 
England and by the Government officers. It would seem though, 
rom several indications, that there must be a scheme on foot for 
the use of silver in an enlarged way. The issuing of one pound 
notes is an old scheme, which has been discussed for years. The 
English people are becoming more and more convinced of the 
need of increasing their metallic circulation. They are beginning to 
see that there is not gold enough to supply themselves and foreign 
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nations with gold loans, hence the need of resorting to silver. We 
have always believed that the time would come when Great Britain 
to some extent would enlarge the use of silver. The issuing one 
pound notes payable in silver, would be a step in the right direc. 
tion. It is said that one-half sovereign pieces are likely to be 
payable in silver instead of gold. In all this talk, there is likely 
to be a grain of truth, which we shall learn in due time. 

Payment of the National Debt——The decrease of the public debt 
during the’ last six months was only $23,693,710. These are very 
different figures from those which we have’ been accustomed to 
read. The amount is so small that it leaves no surplus’ worth 
mentioning. Unless the returns for the next six months shall be 
much larger, nothing outside the sinking fund requirement can be 
paid. Furthermore, there are some huge claims pending; there is 
another expensive soldier bill pending, which will absorb many 
millions. Then there are large sums for public buildings and 
revenues that must be refunded. Then the ordinary expenditures 
for pensions are increasing. In view of these heavy outlays, Con- 
gress should go very slow in changing the tariff with a view of 
reducing the income of the Government. The Secretary of the 
Treasury has stopped buying four per cent. bonds, for lack of 
funds. Furthermore, production has become so great that import- 
ations have greatly declined, so that there will be a _ much 
smaller revenue from this source. If Congress should amend the 
tariff laws in such a way as to stop the huge frauds that have 
been practiced since 1883, through under-valuations in textile goods, 
more would be made at home and less revenue would flow in 
from that quarter. Let these things be done, and _ we imagine 
that the surplus would diminish to a point so low that Congress 
and the country would be confronted with no serious difficulty 
concerning its future disposition. 

Pacific Ratlroad Debt.—Congress has made_ slow work in pro- 
viding for the extinction of the Pacific Railroad indebtedness to 
the country. The chief difficulty seems to be with the Central 
Pacific Railroad. The measure introduced by Mr. Outhwaite for 
the settlement of the indebtedness of the Union Pacific, as we 
understand, is quite satisfactory to the committee of Congress as 
well as to the representatives of that road, and _ is likely to 
become a law. The chief features of the plan provide that an 
amount of money which, if put at interest on July 1, 1858, at 3 
per cent. per annum simple interest, would equal the entire sum 
due from the corporations when the debt matures, after making 
proper allowances for the payments already made. It takes the 
sinking fund in part payment of this sum, and makes the com- 
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panies give their bonds for the balance, bearing interest at the 
rate of 3 per cent. payable semi-annually, and requires them to pay 
a portion of these bonds every six months, so that at the end 
of fifty years the entire debt will be paid. It requires the com- 
panies to give a contract mortgage upon all their property of 
every kind to secure these bonds and make proper provision for 
foreclosure, while it permits the companies to take up and pay 
the whole or any part of the bonds at any time if their 
financial condition makes it possible for them to do _ so. 
What may be the outcome of negotiations with the Central 
Pacific is uncertain. The present Congress seems quite determined 
to grapple with the subject, and it is hoped, both for the sake 
of the Government as well as for the companies, and also for 
those who have made so much from these enterprises, that a 
plan will be adopted satisfactory to both parties. It is said that 
the Central Pacific is not so profitable as the Union Pacific, and 
therefore more time must be given to it for the extinguishment 
of its indebtedness. The Government can well afford to. give 
more time if need be, but this is no reason for postponing the 
adoption of a plan whereby both the Government and the srail- 
roads shall know what is to be done and expected. Whatever 
risks Messrs. Stanford, Huntington and others incurred in_ the 
beginning, they certainly have been amply remunerated, and no 
reason exists why they should not be required to pay the Gov- 
ernment in proper time. 

Profit Sharing.—The only way to make a permanent peace 
between employed and employer is to give the latter a fair share 
in the profits. Whenever this is mentioned to an employer, how- 
ever, he is very apt to say that such a division is impracticable, 
but as soon as the disposition to do it is manifested a way has 
usually been found. The formation of joint stock companies is 
peculiarly favorable for the execution of such a scheme. Ways 
are found for transferring a portion of the stock to the employed, 
on pledge or otherwise, whereby he can receive the dividends and 
thus obtain his share of the profits. One of the latest of these 
schemes has been adopted by Mr. Douglass, of Brockton, Mass., 
who has turned his shoe manufacturing business into a_ stock 
company, in which he will retain a controlling interest and offer 
the remainder to his workingmen. In addition to receiving full 
wages, they will become participants in the profits, and thus 
interested not only in getting their daily earnings, but also in 
the success of the enterprise. In other words, under this plan all 
will become true partners in the business. We have no doubt 
that, in the coming years, our manufacturing and railroad com- 
panies will join in the movement. No one imagines that these 
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changes will be made in a day, but they will multiply. This is 
the true solution or final stage of the labor question. First, 
slavery, in which the employed received nothing; secondly, a 
fixed wage, in which he received regular pay; thirdly, participating 
in the profits, thus taking his ranking beside his employer in the 
joint work of production. 


THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI. 
CERS.* 
DIRECTORS. 
Sac. I. 
THEIR AUTHORITY AND DUTY. 

By statute in New York no conveyance can be made by a bank 
of its real estate exceeding the value of one thousand dollars, 
unless authorized by the board of directors; but, if made, is not 
void in the hands of a purchaser for a valuable consideration, 
and without notice. The object of this statute was to restrain 
officers from making such conveyances, but did not abridge 
the authority of the directors either to make them or to ratify 
those improperly made by the officers. In the language of 
Judge Comstock: ‘“ The precise object of the statute was 
to prevent fraudulent and improper transfers of the corporate 
effects by officers of the corporation acting without the sanction 
of the board of directors. It was simply in restraint of (heir 
authority and of their acts that the statute was enacted. It was 
not intended in anywise to abridge or restrain the power of cor- 
porations themselves, as represented by their directors, over their 
effects, or to confine them to any special mode or particular time 
of manifesting their will in the disposition of their property.” 
(Curtis v. Leavitt, 15 N. Y. 9, 48, affg. 4 Edw. Ch. 134, and 
3 Sand. 137; see Leavitt v. Palmer, 3 N. Y. 19; Leavitt v. Platch- 
ford, 5 Barb. 27.) . 

“At the time this statute was passed it was well known thats 
moneyed corporations, besides their boards of directors, had 
presidents, cashiers and committees. It was also well known that 
these officers or particular agents might assume, and, in fact, that 
they did sometimes assume, to transfer the corporate effects with- 
out any authority derived from the boards of directors. The 
power thus exercised was liable to great abuses, and experience 
had already exhibited such abuses. The legislature, therefore, 
struck directly at the power, and declared that it should not be 
exercised at all. The statute should, therefore, be interpreted, not 
as designated to abridge a single power which the corporations 
would possess if it had not been enacted, or to cripple them, 

* Copyrighted. 
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and through them their creditors, in any of the modes of action 
by which*they could bind themselves, but simply to protect them 
against the acts of their officers or agents, done without their 
authority. Quite consistently with this intention, they can _ bind 
themselves by approval and confirmation, expressly declared or 
implied from their conduct, although the previous authority was 
wanting.” (Curt7s v Leavitt, 15 N. Y., p. 49.) 

When a defalcation or loss occurs, the directors, and not the 
president, have authority to settle it. A compromise does not 
“fall within the ordinary powers of a corporation, which may be 
exercised by its agents or persons. . . . Power to do such acts 
must be conferred by the board of directors.” (Bank v. Bail- 
hache, 65 Cal. 327, the court citing Gashwler v. Wellts, 33 /d. 
11; Blen v. Bear River Co., 20 Id. 602.) And whenever they do 
compromise and extinguish debts for less than their full amount, 
the bank is entitled to the profit from the transaction. Says Judge 
Henry: “The officers of a corporation cannot speculate on its 
liabilities. They are trustees, and the stockholders cestuzs gue trust. 
And to any profit made by them in the purchase or’ payment of 
the debts of the corporation the stockholders are_ entitled.” 
(Chouteau Insurance Co. Vv. Floyd, 74 Mo, 286, 291; Léngle v. 
National Insurance Co., 45 ld. 109; Angell & Ames on Corp., § 
312. President, $ 348; Cashier, $ 73.) 

When they agree with a debtor to take property at a designated 
price in payment of his debt, an acceptance of the property will 
operate as an acceptance by the bank of the agreement. (far- 
mers & Citézsens Bank v. Sherman, 6 Bos. 181.) And should they 
confer privileges on him which had been previously created by law, 
and which they had no right to take away, no fraud would be 
perpetrated. (axk v. Ruff, 7 Gill. & Johns. 448.) 

They cannot release a debtor without getting a return; to do 
otherwise would be a pure gratuity, a donation, which the law 
does not sanction. Thus the directors of a bank voted to dis- 
charge an insolvent after he had paid a dividend, and thus 
abandoned the right to get anything more in the event of his 
acquiring the means to discharge more fully his indebtedness, 
The payment of the dividend did not depend in the least on the 
action of the debtor. They were, therefore, not justified in doing 
so, and were liable tothe stockholders for the consequent injury. 
(Union Bank v. Jones, 4 La. Ann. 236, 239%.) 


*In Bedford Ratlroad Co. v. Bowser 48 Pa., p. 37, Strong, J. said: ‘‘ The 
directors of the company then in office were its agents, with limited powers, the 
extent of which the defendant was bound to know. Their duties were to con- 
duct its affairs to the furtherance of the ends for which the company was 
created. They had no power to destroy it, to give away its funds, or to 
deprive it of any of its means to accomplish the full purpose for which it was 
chartered.” 
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Not infrequently suits are needful to collect notes and other 
claims, and these the directors can prosecute or defend. (Lew; 
v. Eastern Bank, 32 Me. 90.) They can also employ one of their 
number as an attorney. (West Felictana R. Co. v. Johnson, 5 How. 
Miss. 273.) In other matters, too, directors must sometimes get legal 
advice, and may be liable for neglecting to do this. Says Judge 
Cooper: ‘The true rule in this class of cases is that if the 
directors feel any doubts as to the law, they may be guilty of 
neglect if they fail to seek and be guided by competent legal 
advice, and this for the obvious reason that they would, under 
like circumstances, seek such advice in the management of their 
private affairs.” (Vance v. Phenix Insurance Co. 4 La., p. 391.) 
But they have no authority to employ counsel to defend them- 
selves for a breach of trust and to use the funds of the bank 
in payment. (Percy v. Jl¢llandon, 8 Martin, La. N. S. 32, 44.) 

In declaring dividends, directors usually have discretionary 
authority. (Beverzdge v. New York Elevated R. Co., 112 N. Y. I: 
Williams v. Western Union Telegraph Co. 93 N. Y. 162.) If the 
articles of a bank provide that dividends shall be made from the 
profits when deemed expedient by the directors, they need not 
make a dividend whenever such action is thought expedient. 
(Ely v. Sprague, Clarke’s Ch. 359, new ed.) But if they should 
improperly and corruptly refuse to make a dividend, that would 
be another question. (/d@. In New Jersey directors are personally 
responsible by statute for paying dividends from capital instead 
of profits, W7/lzams v. Botce, 38 N. J. Eq. 364. With respect to 
proceedings against directors for improperly declaring dividends 
and enjoining the payment of them, see the note of the Reporter, 
Mr. Stewart, in 38 N. J. Eq., pp. 365-368.) 

“They may not only declare the amount of dividends, but also 
the time of their payment. No one will deny their right to fix 
the time of payment at a future day, so that it be reasonable 
and in good faith; and they have the like power to appoint a 
place of payment, so that it be within a_ reasonably convenient 
distance from their place of business, or from that of the stock- 
holders.” (Haines, J., in Azzy v. Paterson, 29 N. J. Law 82, 88.) 
And should a stockholder, after receiving notice of a dividend, 
neglect to draw it within a reasonable time, the loss, if the bank 
failed, would fall on him. (/d.) 

All who are stockholders at the time it is declared are entitled 
to a share proportionate to their stock, regardless of the length 
of time they have owned it. (/onmes v. Terre Haute & Richmond 
R. Co., 29 Barb. 353.) Nor can the directors limit the dividend 
to persons holding stock at a given time, and exclude others 
who may acquire stock before the declaring of the dividend. (/d.) 

When dividends are declared and paid under a misapprehension of 











their authority to declare them, they may be reclaimed. Says Judge 
Simpson: “It would seem, according to well-settled general prin- 
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ciples, that if dividends were made under a misconception on the 


part of the directors of what constituted profits, 


and under a 


belief that there were profits to divide, when, in fact, there were 
none, they might be reclaimed, because the stockholders who 
received them were not entitled to them, and they had _ been 
paid over and received under the operation of a mutual mistake.” 


(Lexington Life, Fire & Marine Ins. Co. v. Page, 


17 B. Mon. 


412, 442; Gratz v. Redd, 4 /d. 191.) And should the corporation 
assign to a trustee, he could recover the dividends improperly 
declared. (Lexington Life, Fire & Marine Ins. Co. v. Page, 17 


B. Mon. 412.) 


When a bank is insolvent the directors can make an assignment 
for the benefit of its creditors, unless forbidden by charter or 
statute. (Chew v. Ellingwood, 86 Mo. 260; Gzbson v. Goldthwaite, 
> Ala. 281.) Indeed, they ought to do so, in order to _ preserve 
equality among the creditors in sharing the assets. (Chew v. 
Ellingwood, 86 Mo. 260; Shultz v. Sutter, 3 Mo. App. 137; Dana 
v. Bank, 5 Watts & Serg. 223; DeCamp v. Alward, 52 Ind. 468; 
Cotton v. Eagle Bank, 6 Conn. 223; TZown v. Bank, 2 Doug., 
Mich. 530; Unzon Bank v. Ellicott, 6 Gill & Johns. 363; State 
of Jlaryland v. Bank of Maryland, Id. 206; De Ruyter v. St. 


Peter's Church, 3 Barb. Ch. 119, 124, affd. 3 N. Y. 


328; Lenox v. 


Roberts, 2 Wheat. 373; AHurléut v. Carter, 21 Barb. 221, 224; 
Rines v. Real Estate Bank, 13 Ark. 563; AlcCallze v. Walton, 37 
Ga. 612; Flint v. Clinton Co., 12 N. H. 435; Gzbson v. Goldthwaztte, 7 Ala. 
281.) And they are especially wrong in keeping their bank open to 
lure depositors and thus draw in money to pay _ themselves. 
(Lamb v. Laughlin, 25 W. Va. 300.) The Supreme Court of West 
Virginia have declared that ‘“‘ when the directors of a banking cor- 
poration ascertain that it is hopelessly insolvent, so that individ- 
ually they are unwilling longer to aid it, their manifest duty is 
to close its doors at once, for continuing to do business then (as 
receiving deposits) is a fraud upon the public, and they should 
not receive any more deposits nor pay any more checks, but 
should proceed to execute their trust, either by making a general 
assignment for the benefit of the creditors, or by paying Aro rata 
the debts of the corporation. (Lamd v. Laughlin, 25 W. Va. p. 
322.) Judge Ray, speaking for the Supreme Court of Missouri (Des- 
combes Vv. Wood, 91 Mo. 196), has considered the question more 
fully. “The directors of such corporations are, it is true, agents 
appointed to manage the business in which the stockholders have 
embarked, and the desirability or advisability of continuing or 
discontinuing the business are questions, it is true, for the share- 


holders, or a majority of them, and not for their agents. 


They 
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have no power, it is said, to dissolve the corporation, or inflict 
upon it political death. But the insolvency of such a corpora- 
tion, without new action, and _ subscription and contribution of 
new capital by the shareholders, itself defeats the purpose and 
object of the corporation, and the stockholders have no _ interest 
in the assets, which, in that event, equitably belong to the cred. 
itors, and the fiduciary relation of the directors, in that event, is 
no longer to the stockholders, who are without beneficial interests 
in assets insufficient to pay the debts of the corporation, but to 
the creditors, whose equitable rights have intervened, and whose 
equitable lien attaches thereon.” (/d. p. 204; Chew v. Elling void, 
86 /d. 260; Dana v. Bank, 5 Watts & Serg. 223; De Camp y. 
Alward, 52 Ind. 468; Union Bank v. Ellzott, 6 Gill & Johns. 363; 
see Lppright v. Nickerson, 78 Mo. 482; Abbott v. Hard Kui- 
ber Co., 33 Barb. 578; Morawetz’s Priv. Corp., § 240; Ang. & 
Ames on Corp., § 191; Burrili on Assignments, $ 64.) Moreover, 
a stockholder may be precluded, by his negligence, from objecting 
to the validity of the assignment. (Descombes v. Wood, 91 Mo. 
196.) 

Should they continue to pay checks, knowing that their bank 
was insolvent, to depositors who are ignorant of its condition, 
the payments will not be regarded as a transfer or assignment 
in contemplation of insolvency within the meaning of the law in 
New York, and cannot be recovered by its assignee or receiver. 
(Dutcher, Assignee, v. Importers & Traders National Bank, 59 N. 
Y. 5.) But should they withdraw their own deposits, he could 
recover these, otherwise they would secure an unlawful preference 
over other creditors. (Lamb v. Laughlin, 25 W. Va. 300, 322; see 
Lamb v. Cecil, ld. p. 292, and Burr v. McDonald, 3 Gratt 215.) 

Are the directors of an insolvent bank trustees for the credit- 
ors? This question has been elaborately considered by President 
Johnson, in Lamb v Laughlin (25 W. Va. 300), and answered in the 
affirmative. “If the assets are a trust fund for the payment of 
the debts of the corporation, it necessarily follows that the direct- 
ors, in whose hands are those funds, are the trustees for the 
creditors of the corporation.” Likewise, Judge Orton has said, that 
if a corporation be insolvent “the authorities seem to be uniform 
that the directors and officers . . . are trustees of the credit- 
ors, and must manage its property and assets with strict regard 
to their interests; and if they are themselves creditors while the 
insolvent corporation is under their management they cannot 
secure to themselves any preference or advantage over other 
creditors. The directors are, then, trustees of all the property of 
the corporation for all of its creditors, and an equal distribution 
must be made, and no preference to any one of the creditors, 
and much less to the directors and trustees, as such.” (Hayxood 
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v. Lincoln Lumber Co. 64 Wis. 7, citing Marr v. Bank, 4 Cold. 
471, 484; Koehler v. Black River Falls Tron Co., 2 Black. 715; 
Curran Vv. Arkansas, 15 How. 306; Richards v. New Hampshire 
Ins. Co., 43 N. H. 263; Bradley v. Farwell, 1 Holmes 433; Drury 
v. Cross, 7 Wall. 299; Pazne v. L. E. and L. R. Co., 31 Ind. 353; 
Gas Light Co. v. Terrell, L. R. 10 Eq. Cases 168; Morawetz on 
Priv. Corp., $$ 479-581.) 

“Tt has often been held that the assets of an insolvent corpora- 
tion constitute a trust fund for the payment of its debts, and 
that one having such assets in his hands is liable as trustee to 
the creditors, and that is, perhaps, the settled law in this coun- 
trv; but when the corporation is solvent, officers or directors who 
manage its business, while they are regarded as the agents of the 
company, and, in some sense, as the trustees of the stockholders, 
are neither the agents nor trustees of the creditors. They are 
not answerable to them, either for the management of the affairs 
of the company or the disposition they may make of its prop- 
erty, unless made so either by the provisions of the charter or 
some general statute, neither of which is claimed to exist here. 
While the corporation is solvent, and continues in business, the 
creditor has no interest in or lien upon the property by virtue 
of the fact merely that he is a creditor. But he bears precisely 
the same relation to it as to any other person to whom he may 
have extended credit.” (Reed, Ch. J., Frost Manufacturing Co. 
v. Foster, 76 lowa 535, citing Swzth v. Poor, 40 Me. 415; Fusz 
v. Spannhorst, 67 Mo. 256; Zucn v. Mendel, 9 W. Va. 580; 
Smith v. Poor, 3 Ware 148.) 

In New York, a bank cannot be dissolved simply by a_ resolu- 
tion of the directors to go into liquidation, close its business 
and surrender its franchise; action by the legislature or a com- 
petent court is needful to effect a dissolution. (Lake Ontario 
National Bank v. Onondaga County Bank, 7 Hun 549; Avucaid v. 
Dwinelle, 59 N. Y. 521; Contra People v. Olmstead, 45 Barb. 644; 
Kincatd v. Dwinelle, 59 N. Y. 548, 552): Until such action by 
court or legislature, creditors may proceed by suit against the 
bank, unless restrained by _ injunction. (People v. Prestdent 
of Manhattan Co, 9 Wend. 351; Zax re Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, 7 How. Pr. 476; Micklen v. Rochester City Bank, 1% 
Paige 118.) “A corporation may, by virtue of its proceedings, or 
by reason of its pecuniary condition, cease to exist for all prac- 
tical purposes, all the purposes for which it was created, or for 
which a corporation may exist, but it cannot be held to be 
actually dissolved till so adjudged and determined, either by 
judicial sentence or the sovereign power.” (KAzucatd v. Dwinelle, 
59 N. Y. p. 552; Shea v. Bloom, 19 Johns. 456.) 

When the directors of a bank, just before the expiration of its 
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charter, transfer its property to trustees for the benefit of the 
stockholders, its interest therein ceases, the legal interest vesting 
in the trustees, and the beneficial interest in the shareholders. 
(Stevens v. Hill, 29 Me. 133. This rule is founded partly on a 
Maine statute.) In New -York a charter provided that, in the 
event of its repeal, all the property and rights of the bank should 
be vested in the directors in trust for the stockholders and 
creditors, unless other provision was made for the appointment of 
different persons for trustees. (McLaren v. Pennington, 1 Paige 
102. Officers, § 43.) 

In serving as trustees, after their bank has become insolvent, 
directors should discharge their duties prudently, diligently and 
faithfully, and apply the assets for the benefit of creditors 
instead of the stockholders and other persons. (/P/lanters’ Bank y. 
Whittle, 78 Va. 737.) But they are not technically trustees, nor 
required to apply the assets ratably among the general creditors. 
(/d7.) They may make preferences among them, even if in so 
doing they act in their own favor. (/d@.) “Of course, in such 
cases, they must act with the utmost good faith, and the trans- 
actions, to be upheld, must be free from the taint of fraud or 
suspicion.” (/d.) In Bell v. Buckingham & Co. (16 Towa 284), Judge 
Dillon said: “ Being an officer in the corporation did not deprive 
[the purchaser] of the right to enter into competition with other 
creditors and run a race of diligence with them, availing himself 
in the contest of his superior knowledge, and of the advantages 
of his position, to obtain security for or payment of his debt. 
He has an advantage, it is true, but it is one which results from 
his position, and which is known to every person who deals with 
and extends credit to the corporation.” (W£&Aztwell v. Warner, 20 
Vt. 425; Gordon v. Preston, 1 Watts 385; Ashhurst’s Appeal, 60 
Pa. 290; Raziroad Co. v. Claghorn, 1 Spear’s -Eq. 545; see Smith 
v. Skeary, 47 Conn. 47; Catlin v. Bank, 6 Id. 233; Sargent Vv. 
Webster, 13 Met. 497; Field on Corp., 177. Officers, $$ 43, 45.) 

Furthermore, an assignment does not extinguish a stockholders 
liability for his subscriptions on the call of the directors. He 
may be required to pay in the same manner by the receiver who 
represents the creditors, although the directors may have passed 
no resolution requiring payment. (Sagory v. Dubois, 3 Sand. 466.) 

Nor does an assignment deprive creditors of their right to sue 
the directors for a breach of duty. (Sch/ey v. Déxon, 24 Ga. 273). 


the amount recovered is for the benefit of the bank. (Means 
Appeal, 85 Pa. 75.) When, however, he refuses to sue, one or 
more of the stockholders may do so in behalf of all, making the 
assignee a defendant in the proceeding. 

Next may be considered the subject of ratification. Not only 
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may directors ratify the acts of their president, cashier, special 
agents and other officers, but their own acts also may be ratified 
by the stockholders. The action of directors in ratifying the acts 
of others will be first considered. When a director is_ president 
or cashier, the law does not presume that his acts are ratified by 
the directory. “Public policy,’ says Judge Brewer, “sustains the 
doctrine of imputed knowledge on the part of the directors only 
so far as will protect the dealings of third parties with the 
bank, or will prevent the bank from suffering through inattention 
or wrong from the directors themselves, and will not carry it to 
the inner management of the bank, or prevent full inquiry as to 
the facts of any transaction therein, or the actual authority for 
any act done by its officers.” (/7rst Nattonal Bank v. Drake, 29 
Kansas 311, p. 329. See Officers, $$ 41, 42; Directors, $$ 127, 128; 
President, $$ 363-369, sec. IV; Cashier, $$ 527-537; Treasurer, $$ 
759.) 

What action may be regarded as a ratification by them is not 
always easy to determine. A cashier made a memorandum of 
the duties of each officer of the bank, and placed the same on 
the table of the board of directors for their approval or rejec- 
tion. It was not read by the board, however, and no action was 
taken thereon, but the officers discharged their duties thereafter 
in the manner described in the memorandum for a_ considerable 
period. It was held that the board had approved of the arrange- 
ment. (State Bank v. Comegys, 12 Ala. 772. The question was 
raised in Leggett v. New Jersey Manuf'g S& Banking Co., Saxton 
Ch. 541, whether a fact, the conveyance by an officer of land 
belonging to the company, if known to some of the _ individual 
members of the board, but not disclosed to the board itself, could 
be taken as the implied assent of the board. The question was 
not answered.) 

“An act done before may be adopted after the incorporation, 
so as to be equally binding and conclusive. As a natural person 
may adopt and take the benefit of an act in relation to property 
in which, at the time of its occurrence, he had no interest 
whatever, but in which he subsequently acquires an interest, so 
may a corporation on contracts made prior to its existence.” 
(Wright, J., in Dudbugue Female College v. Township District, 13 
lowa 555, 561, citing Goody v. Colchester and Stoner & Valley R. Co., 
15 Eng. L. & Eq. 596; Preston v. Liverpool & Co. 7 Id. 124.) 

But they cannot ratify every act done by an officer. When 
they have no authority to do a thing, this cannot be done indi- 
rectly through silence, acquiescence and ratification. Thus, they 
cannot increase the salary of a cashier for the past, or pay him 
a larger sum for a service already rendered than was first deter- 
mined, and if he should charge himself with a larger sum than 
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thus agreed, no length of time or knowledge of the directors 
would operate as an acquiescence by them. (/7rst Natzonal Ban) 
v. Drake, 29 Kansas 311, 321. Officers, $ 91; Cashier, §§ 520, 
628.) 

Passing to directors, what shall be regarded as a atifica- 
tion of their action? On one occasion, a majority of the direct. 
ors of a bank made an informal agreement to take the assets 
and assume the liabilities of a private banking business. The 
bank afterward took the assets and retained them. This was 
regarded as a ratification of their action. (Bank vy. Ketchum, 64 
Wis. 7.) So if directors propose to make an illegal expenditure 
the shareholders should not only protest within a reasonable time. 
but follow it with active preventive measures. (Watts’ Appeal, 
78 Pa. 370.) For if they did not, their assent to the expenditures 
would be presumed. (/d.) 

In discounting notes, when a note is not discounted at a 
meeting of the required number of directors, but a suit is after- 
ward begun thereon, this will operate as a ratification of the con- 
duct of the directors who discounted it. (P/anters’ Bank y, 
Sharp, 4 Sm. & Marsh. 75.) 

Though the ratification of their acts will free them from immu- 
nity to the stockholders, their liability to third persons, or the 
public, is not changed. Thus the directors of an insurance com- 
pany made investments which were not authorized by their charter. 
The stockholders knew what they were doing, and _ re-elected 
them from year to year. “The course of business appears to 
have been very uniform, and without objection from any of the 
stockholders, and, therefore, to say,’ remarked Vice-Chancellor 
McCounn, “that they have acquiesced, and are bound by such 
acquiescence, as between themselves and the directors, is not 
unreasonable. The acts of the directors were done by them in 
their official capacity; and if those acts met with the express or 
implied sanction of the stockholders they become the act of the 
corporation, and binding equally upon all the corporators, although 
as to the public, or third persons, such acts may _ have been 
illegal.” (Scott v. Depeyster, 1 Edw. Ch. p. 536.) 

Finally, there remains for consideration the law relating to the 
compensation of directors. If elected to serve without compensa- 
tion they cannot be compensated by their own action. Says Judge 
Ellsworth: “We regard it as contrary to all sound policy to allow 
the director of a corporation, elected to serve without compensa- 
tion, to recover payment for services performed by him in that 
capacity, or as incidental to his office.” (Vew York & New Haven 
R. Co. v. Ketchum, 27 Conn. 170, 183; American R. Co. v. Miles, 
52 Ill. 174.) The remarks of Chief Justice Gilfillan may be 
profitably added : 
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“There is no question that, unless otherwise provided in the 
articles of incorporation, the board of directors has authority to 
fx the compensation of officers of the corporation. When, how- 
ever, as directors, they fix the compensation for their own services, 
either as directors or other officers, their act is not necessarily 
valid. They are agents of the corporation, and, as in cases of 
other agents, their acts on behalf of their principal, in matters 
where their own interests come in conflict with those of the cor- 
poration—where their self-interest may tend to deprive the cor- 
poration of the full, free and impartial exercise of the judgment 
and discretion which they owe to their principal—are looked upon 
and scrutinized with great jealousy by the courts. Their acts, in 
such cases, are, Przma facte, voidable at the election of the cor- 
poration or of a stockholder.” ( Jones v. Morrison, 31 Minn. 14I, 
148, citing Cumberland Coal, etc. Co. v. Parish, 42 Md. 598; Butts 
v. Wood, 37 N. Y. 317; Coleman v. Second Avenue R. Co., 38 Ta. 
201; Hovle v. Plattsburgh & M. R. Co, 54 Id. 314; Blake v. 
Buffalo Creek R. Co. 56 Id. 485; Covington, etc. RK. Co. v. Bowles, 9 
Bush 468; Pane v. Lake Erze, etc, R. Co. 31 Ind. 283; Port v. 
Russell, 36 Ind. 60; Cook v. Berlin Woolen Mill Co., 43 Wis. 433; 
European, etc., Ry. Co. v. Poor, 59 Me. 277; Bestor v. IWothen, 6, 
Ill. 138; Harts v. Brown, 77 Ld. 226; Simons v. Vulcan Oil, ete. 
(o., 61 Pa. 202; Rice’s Appeal, 79 /d. 168; Ferst National Bank 
v. Gifford, 47 lowa 575; Gardner v. Butler, 30 N. J. Eq. 702; 
Manx Ferry Gravel R. Co. v. Branegan, 40 Ind. 361; Bank v Col- 
lins, 7 Ala. 95; Thompson on Officers of Corp., 351 and note.) 
But a director can be compensated for services rendered before his 
election. (Branch of the Bank of the State of Alabama, 7 Ala. 95.) 

Whenever a director performs a very unusual service, the courts 
are divided on the question of the authority of the board to com- 
pensate him. (/ones v. Jlorrzson, 31 Minn. 140.) In a noteworthy 
case (Vew York & New Haven R. Co. v. Ketchum, 27 Conn. 
171, 181), Judge Ellsworth said: ‘‘ Doubtless a director may perform 
extra labor, and for it be justly entitled to a compensation for his 
time and expenses, and this may be made out even without an 
express promise, for a promise may be implied from the peculiar 
and extraordinary services rendered, but then the services must 
appear to be of an extraordinary character, and this beyond all 
question or doubt, for as director he agrees to give his services, 
and is entitled to make no charges whatever, however severe and 
protracted may be his labors.” On the other hand, in Alabama, if 
he receives the compensation provided by law he cannot make a 
contract to receive more for extra services while continuing in his 
directorial capacity. (Branch of the Bank of State of Alabama v. 
Collins, 7 Ala. 95; Branch Bank v. Scott, Ld. 107 ; VWecGehee v. 
Lindsay, 6 Id. 16.) ‘Conceding,” says Judge Goldthwaite, “that 
some services could be performed by a director out of the ordinary 
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course of his duties as such, yet he would be entitled to no com- 
pensation for them so long as his relation with the bank in that 
character continued. He cannot at the same time be a servant 
of the directors and a director too. The relation of master and ser- 
vant in the same individual is incompatible, and cannot exist.” (/7) 

But if a director is also employed as secretary, attorney, land 
commissioner or other officer, he may receive for the service thus 
rendered the same as though he were not a director. In other 
words, whenever his directorship does not prevent him from thus 
acting as secretary, attorney, or in other ways, he may receive the 
same compensation as any other person would if employed to 
render the service. (Rogers v. Hastings & Dakota R. Co., 22 Minn. 
25; New York & New Haven R. Co. v. Ketchum, 27 Conn. 170: 
Henry v. Rutland & Burlington R. Co. 27 Vt. 435; Chandler y, 
Monmouth Bank, 1 N. J. Eq. 255.) 

He cannot, however, claim a reward offered for the discovery of 
a robber and the recovery of the money stolen by him, for the 
reason that his duty is to communicate promptly to the bank any 
information that may lead to the detection of the robber and 
the recovery of the bank’s property. (Stacy v. State Bank, § Ill. 
g1; Collins v. Godfrey, 1 Barn. & Ald. 950.) 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


THE CLEARING HOUSE SYSTEM. 

There are now in the United States fifty-one cities at which 
some system of clearing is established, and at nearly all of these 
there is a regularly organized Clearing House. 

Eight of these Clearing Houses are located in New England; 
seven in the Middle States; nine in the Middle Western States; 
eleven in the other more Western States; five in the Pacific 
States, and eleven in the Southern States. I[n eighteen of these 
a system of clearing has been established within the last five years. 

The aggregate transactions of all the Clearing Houses in the 
United States was larger during the year 1889 than in any 
previous year except only the years 1881 and 1882. The aggre- 
gate for 1889 was $56,348,418,556.09, of which the clearings at New 
York represented $35,895,104,905, and those of other cities, so far 
as reported, $20,453,313,651 44. Many of the Clearing Houses do not 
report balances; but, judging from previous experience the amount 
of cash required to carry on these enormous transactions do not 
much, if any, exceed seven per cent. of the clearings, or about 
$3,950,000,000. 

The following table shows the dates, so far as known, at which 
the various Clearing Houses were established, their transactions for 
1889, and the number of members belonging to these associations: 











1890. ] THE 
Estab- 
lished, 

New York...-eeeeeees 1853 

BoStON.....seececeees 1855 

Providence ....-.ceeees 1866 

Hartford .....cccceess 1872 

New Haven.......... 1873 

Springfield, Mass..... 1872 

Worcester... . ccccces 1861 

Portland, Me......... 1865 

SD cceneesadeneees 1876 

Total New England. 

Philadelphia.......... 1858 

PittsburgD ....cccccess 1866 

Baltimore .......+00. 1858 

GVFaCUSe.. 20 cocceves 1874 

Wilmington, Del..... 1887 

Buffalo (g months).... 1889 

Total Middle....... 

CHONG. 2 0s cvevcccene 1865 

eo ere I 

Milwaukee ..ccce veces 1868 

ere Te eT ee 1883 

CHOVOIAEG 2c ce cess we 

ee eee . 1868 

Indianapolis ........ . 1871 

PEOFIA.. a eccccccccece - 1880 

Grand Rapids ..... »-. 1885 


Total Middle West’n 


re 1873 
Minneapolis .......... 1881 
hy SOP deeveeneeeses 1874 
| er 1884 
ere 1885 
atannedwenaas 1887 
i DMasacwecsaes 1877 
Esectcenesecees 1888 
0 ere 1887 
Des Moines......-c00- 1887 


| Sioux City (48 weeks) 1889 


Total other Western 


San Francisco........ 1876 
Los Angeles.......... 1887 


Portland, Ore., July 15 1889 
Seattle open’d Aug. 26 1889 
Tacoma, Jan.1....... 1889 


Total Pacific. ....<. 


ee 1868 
New Orleans......... 1872 
LOWISVIINE...ccccccccs 1876 
Memphis .... 2000 cece 1879 
Richmond........... aes 
ES 1885 
Ee er 
Fort Worth.......... 1888 
TD 1871 
Nashville............. 1889 
Birmingham (7 mos.). 1889 
Total Southern........ 
Grand total...... 


Outside of New York.. 


t In part estimated, no Clearing House organization. 


CLEARING 


35,895, 104,904 65 
4,772,597,843 00 
262,141,900 00 
100,91 3,268 29 
63,927,220 00 
61,237,032 49 
56,583,105 00 
55,912,583 00 
34,859,798 08 








$5,408, 173,349 86 
3,045,987,807 00 
654,080,350 93 
650,583,571 15 
38,722,592 03 
39,839,109 00 
120,977,270 64 
$5,150,190,701 35 
31379,925,188 00 
565,665,050 oo 
2545431,258 03 
242,414,800 oo 
198,272,121 00 
*1 31,155,082 00 
101,936,273 40 
77,254,173 09 
34,068,269 71 











$4,985,152,215 14 


tN) 
3 
> i 
8 
we 
CO 
_ 
0 ~2 
w O 


*208,743,485 
194,775,047 
81,546,670 
66,891,479 
35,033,050 
19,586,044 
30,520,742 
*28,018,117 


Pew e 
Ue N 


88 RE 





$1,562,606,917 23 


843,386,150 94 
34,232,091 62 
45,613,427 00 
16,579,478 85 
25,086,677 82 





$964,897,826 23 


31,032,391 11 
395;945,479 ©0 
$83,707,216 co 
19,327,209 92 





$2,382,292,641 63 


$56, 348,418,556 09 
$20,453,313,051 44 


HOUSE 


SYSTEM. 


rom the Comw:mercial and Financial Chronicle. 











007 

No. of 

Members. 
1,748,800,679 20 65 
547,888,963 co 54 
81,587,6c0 oo 34 
30,628,057 91 15 
15,752,830 oo 10 
19,695,748 49 10 
14,038,133 00 8 
11,834,684 oo 7 
10,508,307 29 7 
145 
330,705,000 00 41 
111,557,719 23 19 
92,544,018 32 23 
8,900,300 72 8 
ten ennnwes 6 
21,225,051 03 12 
109 
3325253,153 00 20 
5322,000 00 17 
45,897,345 53 II 
40,094,024 00 17 
errr 11 
(oneneensenes 14 
23,110,460 02 7 
19,426,876 00 10 
7:715,749 02 7 
124 
heeenanenen II 
42,128,025 10 16 
37,246,912 OI I4 
‘enenaens a 8 
34,511,067 08 10 
16,469,345 04 7 
neecnenenenes 7 
whe e6na woe 38 
ban ineiinndes 6 
seneeeree tess 9 
skeeeenenees II 
107 

126,765,916 49 17 
8,004,228 70 8 
8,231,001 95 10 
iieneneeneees I2 
6,174,433 52 7 
54 

163,461,257 ©O 17 
61,685,613 oo 15 
86,730.234 40 22 
31,581,182 65 8 
sandcbenoawes 7 
"6,427,102 00 6 
pobeen eases 10 
ian bene ghbe 9 

| New organization, 1888. 
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The Clearing House at New York through which a large amount 
of commercial paper from other sections passes, had in 188% 
transactions greater in amount than all the other Clearing Houses 
of the country combined, by seventy-five per cent. It commenced 
operations October 11, 1853, with a, membership of fifty-two banks, 


as follows: 


Bank of New York. Mercantile Bank. 
Manhattan Company. Pacific Bank. 
Merchants’ Bank. Bank of the Republic. 
Mechanics’ Bank. Chatham Bank. 
*Union Bank. People’s Bank. 
Bank of America. Bank of North America. 
Phenix Bank. Hanover Bank. 
City Bank. Irving Bank. 
North River Bank. *Metropolitan Bank. 
Tradesmen’s Bank. Citizens’ Bank, 
+Fulton Bank. *Knickerbocker Bank. 
Chemical Bank. *Grocers’ Bank. 
Merchants’ Exchange Bank, *Empire City Bank. 
National Bank. Nassau Bank. 
Butchers and Drovers’ Bank. East River Bank. 
Mechanics and Traders’ Bank. Market Bank. 
Greenwich Bank. St. Nicholas Bank. 
Leather Manufacturers’ Bank. Shoe and Leather Bank. 
Seventh Ward Bank. Corn Exchange Bank. 
Bank of the State of New York. *Central Bank. 
American Exchange Bank. Continental Bank. 
*Mechanics’ Banking Association. Bank of Commonwealth. 
Bank of Commerce. Oriental Bank. 
*Bowery Bank. *Marine Bank. 
Broadway Bank. *Bank of the Union. 
*Ocean Bank. *Atlantic Bank. 


*Not now members. +Consolidated with Market Bank. 


Its first manager was Mr. George D. Lyman, who continued in 
that position until 1864, a period of more than ten years. The 
present manager, Mr. William Augustus Camp, a_ native of 
Connecticut, after experience of two years, at first as discount 
clerk in the Importers and Traders’ Bank in New York, and 
afterward as first teller of the Artisans’ Bank, became assistant 
manager in June, 1857, and succeeded Mr. Lyman as Manager, 
August 22, 1864. During the quarter of a century of Mr. Camp's 
management, the business has been conducted with such scrupu- 
lous regard for accuracy that the transactions have always balanced 
to a cent. 

Mr Camp has mastered thoroughly every detail of the vast and 
complicated business under his charge, and has brought the routine 
of the establishment to a high degree of perfection. From a 
valuable pamphlet compiled by Mr. Camp, many of the facts in 
this article relating to the New York Clearing House are derived. 

The number of banks at present belonging to the Clearing- 
house is sixty-four and the number of members is sixty-five, the 
Assistant Treasurer of the United States having joined the asso- 
ciation January 1, 1879. The whole number of banks that have 
belonged to the association from its organization is eighty-four, 
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of which nineteen have ceased to be members. 


THE CLEARING 


HOUSE SYSTEM. 


Besides 





609 


the . 


banks belonging to the Clearing House about seventy other banks 


in New York and vicinity make their clearings 


through members 


of the association, thus making the number of banks directly or 


indirectly 


and thirty-four. 


Calen- 
dar No.of 
years. banks, 
i... 
1854... 50 
1855... 48 
1856... 50 
1857. . 50 
1858... 46 
1859... 47 
1860... 50 
1861... 50 
1862... 50 
1863... 50 
1864... 49 
1865... 55 
1866... 538 
1867... 58 
1868... 59 
1809. 59 
1870. 61 
1871... 62 
1872... O61 
1873... 59 
1874 59 
1875... 59 
1876... 59 
1877... 58 
1878... 57 
1879... 59 
1830... 57 
1881... 60 
1882... 61 
1883... 63 
1884... 61 
1885... 64 
1886... 63 
1887... 64 
1888. . 63 
1889... 63 
a e008 


NEW YORK CURRENCY 


Capital of 


banks, 
47,044,900 
48,884,180 
52,883,700 
64,420,200 
67,146,018 
67,921,714 
69,907,435 
68,900,605 
68,375,820 
68,972,508 
68, 586, 763 
80, 363,013 
82, 370,200 
81,770,200 
82,270,200 
82,720,200 
83,620,200 
84,420,200 
84,420,200 
83,370,200 
81,635,200 
80,435,200 
81,731,200 
71,085,2c0 
63,611,500 
60, 800, 200 
60,475,200 
61,162,700 
60,962, 700 
61,162,700 
60,412,700 
58,612,700 
59,312,700 
60,862,700 
60, 762,7 
60, 762, 700 


connected with the establishment about 


Currency 
exchanges. 

$1,304,865,880 09 
1798,643,577 86 
673,072,235 39 
,346,822,934 48 
, 196,090,638 68 
1376,151,036 92 

6,598,822,894 13 

75393,836,995 19 

5,516,379,209 52 

8,234,867,655 26 
17,427,700,507 54 
25,640,034,752 24 
25,857,959,828 39 
31,466,548,907 36 
25,811,232,860 87 
31,159,716,348 43 
35,541,088,264 86 
27,086,251,025 51 
30,643,002,816 21 
$4,834,115,090 43 
28, 325,017,327 08 
22,223,212,643 8G 
22,4755359,338 O1 
19, 584,393,198 66 
21,285,278,472 70 
19,858,671,306 89 
29,235,646,829 40 
38,614,448,223 06 
49,376,882,882 54 
46,916,955,030 61 
37)4.34)300,871 56 
30,985,871,170 41 
28, 152,201,336 o2 
33,676,829,612 32 
331474,550,258 18 
31,099,977;521 37 
35,895, 104,904 65 


wns] vi 


TRANSACTIONS. 


one hundred 


Balance 
Currency tocleari'gs. 
balances. Per cent. 
$71,224,747 31 .46 


295,025,848 05 
299,354,003 41 
343,103,079 OI 
347,080,981 95 
336,644,991 57 
364,592,694 99 
386,082,704 14 
357,181,781 32 
460, 384,830 43 
732,877,845 44 
942,454,902 24 
1,033,385,025 56 
1,135,329,984 33 
1,075,460,009 48 
1,192,175,593 O02 
1,061,688,225 58 
1,041,709,981 47 
1,263,306,650 79 
1,209,815,782 54 
1,051,377,527 35 
1,024,709,940 51 
1, 100,139,172 24 
995,726,868 68 
1,005,887,388 26 
962,854,647 90 
1,449,874,992 74 
1,559;227,597 45 
1,753»550,349 22 
1,590,976,343 90 
1,564,678,096 49 
1,471,861,414 07 
1,350,470,654 57 
1,510,991,265 21 
1,558,979,429 62 
1,620,943,718 75 
1,748,800,679 20 





$874,522,510,387 31 


$37,282,529,868 79 


-49 
66 
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oo 
a 





4.20 


The balances of New York are paid in United States gold certifi- 
cates, Clearing House gold certificates, legal-tender certificates, legal 


tenders and coin. 


were as follows: 


United States gold certificates....... 


$575,014,000 00 


The amounts paid in these different ways in 1889 











32.92 per cent, 
6% 








Clearing House gold - hae I,145,720,000 00 65.51 

Legal tender ~~ 8 ewhae 18,310,000 00 1.05 = 

Legal tenders and change........... 9,156,679 20 52 ‘* 
$1,748,800,67g 20 100.00 - 


October Ist, but the 
kindly furnished the foregoing table of currency 
38 


The regular Clearing House year ends 
manager has 
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transactions by calendar years. In March, 1872, an exchange was 


established for gold transactions, which was discontinued January 
The gold tran- 


I, 1879, upon the resumption of specie payment. 
sactions were as follows: 


GOLD CLEARINGS AND BALANCES. 

Gold balances 
to clearings, 
Per cent, 
19.3 
20.3 
14.9 
15.7 
10.4 
13.8 
13.5 
15.9 
- $888,588, 793,299 25 

39,518,847,471 03 


Gold 
balances. 
$2g6, 765,840 10 
307,273,196 45 
332,395,085 26 
288. 176,427 34 
311,417,519 67 
348,728,302 40 
351,501,231 o2 


Gold 

clearings. 

83 
87 
89 
64 
74 
24 
73 


»- $1,535.450,412 
1,5 15,460,417 
2,220,832,247 
1,838, 437,909 
1,892, 262,725 
2,515,370,428 
2,542,456, 769 








$14,066, 282,911 94 $2,236,317,602 24 
Total gold and currency clearings to Dec. 31, 1889... 
Total gold and currency balances to Dec. 31, 1889.... 
Balances to clearings... 4.45 per cent. 


The United States Assistant Treasurer usually has a_ heavy 
balance to pay to the Clearing House. His exchanges with the 


associated banks since July Ist, 1880, have been as follows: 
Balances 


Checks taken 
to C.H 


$43,783,905 ©o 
99,892,848 oo 
125,559,707 00 
119,340,821 24 
111,894.496 71 
121,755,784 06 
123,655,379 90 
94,739,077 09 
122,288,046 48 
131,054,897 36 


1880 (last 6mos.). 


Checks recetved 
Jrom C. Hf, 


$188,86g,859 00 
355747878 00 
3531359409 00 
287,948,162 12 
299,879,733 95 
245,250,814 90 
361,221,786 95 
322,111,190 76 

389.9604,477 4 
390, 025,175 3 


October 11, 


Balances paid 
toC. H 
$145,432,235 00 
soe ,787,748 ©Oo 

229,392,539 00 
170,014,037 07 
188,624,513 50 
125,458,915 14 
237,889,598 38 
227,552,923 24 
269,482,006 80 
265,816,342 20 


WAS. ccc cccvce 


received 
Jrom C,H. 
$346,281 
5,932,718 
1,592,837 
1,406,696 
639,276 
1,957,994 . 
323,191 3 
181,409 
1,805,575 8 
846,064 


/ 
The first day’s clearing at New York, 1853, $23,938,182 
The largest transactions for any one day 
on February 28, 1881, amounting to 
The smallest transactions for any one day since organization were on 
October 30, 1857, amounting to 
The greatest balance resulting from any one day’s transactions was on 
July 2, 1879, amounting to 
The smallest falenes resulting from any one day’ 
October 30, 1857, amounting g to 
The greatest amount of exchanges broug yht to the Clearing House by 
any one bank was on F ebruary 28, 
The greatest amount of exchanges taken. away from Clearing House 
by any one bank was on February 28, 
The greatest balance paid to the Clearing House by any one bank was 
on November 17, 1868 10,585,471 
The greatest balance paid by the Clearing House to any one bank was 
on April 5, 1872 
The least balance paid by the Clearing House to any one bank was on 
December 16, 1873, amounting to 
The least balance paid to the Clearing House by any one bank was 
September 22, 1862, amounting to 


No bank ever came out without a balance either way. 

The clearings at New York are considerably affected, though to 
what extent cannot be exactly stated, by the transactions of the 
Stock Exchange. 


since the organization were 


295,822,422 


) “— > . 
3,357,394 ve 


s transactions was on 


4,774,039 5 
10 cents, 


I cent. 
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The stock sales for 1889, though larger than for 1888, were 
smaller than for any other previous year since 1878. Therefore 
the volume of clearings due to the ordinary business was 
probably larger in 1889 than in some other years when the 
aggregate clearings reached higher figures. 

The following table from Zhe Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
shows the number of shares sold, the average selling price and 
the approximate value of the shares sold from 1875 to 1889 
inclusive, from which some idea may be formed of the effect of 
the stock exchange transactions upon the volume of the clearings: 


Stocks— Av'g Values 
Year. Shares. Price. (Approximate.) 
TE, é:ineeccsecccees sees $53,813,937 53-20 $2,862,903,683 
Ge caneaccdacecvns ves 39,926,990 53-40 2,132,050,483 
Div ccnactaciecen sanee 49,832,900 52.20 2,601,280,512 
ee ere rrr 39,875,593 54.10 2,157,269, 581 
Se ee 72,765,762 56.85 4, 136,633,570 
re 97,919,099 €g.60 6,819,086,054 
ee 114,511,248 71.59 8,197,506,403 
a 116,307,271 66.12 7,689,453,430 
Pss00 cteecensedesvees 97,049,909 64.51 6,260,809,961 
Gv 4t8000 0qecceeeneces 96,154,971 61.77 5,939, 500,000 
Sc 008k 60 066ecenr scene 92,538,947 64.1 5,479,859,840 
ee ee 100,802,050 65.6 5,885,662,200 
_ Pere rTTrrr TTT erry 84,914,616 61.1 4, 508,778,899 
Ge che erecvedecssnsves 65,179,106 62.5 3,539,519,143 
TOPE T TTT Te TT TTT Tr 72,014,600 61.0 4,059,231,891 


DUDLEY P. BAILEY. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 





FINANCIAL LEGISLATION. 
SILVER. 

The following is a copy of Secretary Windom’s bill for the issue of 
Treasury notes on deposits of silver bullion: 

“Be it enacted bythe Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States, in Congress assembled, That any owner of silver bullion, 
the product of the mines of the United States, or of ores smelted or 
refined in the United States, may deposit the same at any coinage mint or 
at any assay office in the United States that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may designate, and receive therefor treasury notes hereinafter provided 
for, equal at the date of deposit to the net value of such silver, at the 
market price, such price to be determined by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury under rules and regulations prescribed, based upon the price cur- 
rent in the leading silver markets of the world; but no deposit consist- 
ing in whole or in part of silver bullion or foreign silver coins imported 
into this country, or bars resulting from melted or refined foreign silver 
coins, shall be received under the provisions of this act. 

“Section 2, That the Secretary of the Treasury shall cause to be 
prepared treasury notes in such amounts as may be required for the 
purpose of the above section, and in such form and denominations as 
he may prescribe; provided, that.no note shall be of a denomination 
less than $1 nor more than $1,000. 

“Section 3. That the notes issued under this act shall be receivable 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and when received into the 
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Treasury may be re-issued, and such notes, when held by any national 
banking association, shall be counted as part of its lawful reserve. 

“Section 4. That the notes issued under the provisions of this act 
shall be redeemed upon demand at the Treasury of the United States, 
or at the office of'an Assistant Treasurer of the United States, by the 
issue of a certificate of deposit for the sum of the notes so presented, 
payable at one of the mints of the United States, in an amount of silver 
bullion equal in value, on the date of said certificate, to the number of 
dollars stated therein, at the market price of silver, to be determined as 
provided in Section 1; or such notes may be redeemed in gold coin at 
the option of the Government; provided that upon demand of the 
holder such notes shall be redeemed in silver dollars. 

“Section 5. That when the market price of silver, as determined by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, shall exceed one dollar for 371.25 grains 
of pure silver, it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refuse to receive deposits of silver bullion for the purposes of this act. 

“Section 6. That it shall be lawful for the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, with the approval of the President of the United States, to suspend, 
temporarily, the receipt of silver bullion for treasury notes, at any time 
when he is satisfied that, through combinations or speculative manipula- 
tion of the market, the price of silver is arbitrary, nominal or fictitious, 

“Section 7. That the silver bullion deposited under this act, repre- 
sented by treasury notes which have been redeemed in gold coin or in 
silver dollars, may be coined into standard silver dollars or any other 
denomination of silver coin now authorized by law, for the purpose of 
replacing the coin used in the redemption of the notes. 

“Section 8. That so much of the Act of February 28, 1878, entitled 
‘An Act to authorize the coinage of the standard silver dollar and to 
restore its legal-tender character,’ as requires the monthly purchase 
and coinage into silver dollars of not less than $2,000,000 nor more than 
$4,000,000 worth of silver bullion is hereby repealed. 

“Section 9. That any gain or seigniorage arising from the coinage 
which may be executed under the provisions of this act shall be account- 
ed for and paid into the Treasury as provided by existing law. 

“Section 10. That silver bullion received under the provisions of this 
act shall be subject to the requirements of existing law, and the regula- 
tions of the mint service governing the methods of receipt, determining 
the amount of pure silver contained and the amount of charges or 
deductions, if any, to be made. 

“Section 11. That nothing in this act shall be construed to prevent 
the purchase, from time to time, as may be required, of silver bullion 
for the subsidiary silver coinage. 

“Section 12. That a sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this 
act is hereby appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated. 

“Section 13. - That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 

“Section 14. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and 


after its passage.” 


SINKING FUN 
Whereas, Congress is officially advised that the total outstanding 
bonded debt of the United States amounted to $751,163,400 on the 3Ist 
day of December, 1889, of which $121,367,700, bearing 4% per cent. 
interest, is payable September 1, 1891, and the remaining $629,795,700, 
bearing 4 per cent. interest, is not payable until July 1, 1901; and Con- 
gress is further advised that there is now in the Treasury of the United 
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States a sum more than sufficient to pay off all the 414 per cents due in 
1891, and that the surplus revenue collected for the fiscal year 1889 
exceeded the ordinary expenditures of the Government $105,000,000, and 
for the year 1890 the surplus is estimated at $92,000,000 ; and 

Whereas, It appears from the official statement that the public debt 
has been reduced $716,817,819 in excess of the requirements of the 
sinking fund up to June 30, 1890; and that there is now $40,939,852 
deposited without interest in National bank depositories, and $39,061,149 
more has been paid as premiums on bonds purchased since August 3, 
1887, the premium being now 27 per cent. on outstanding 4 per cents; 
and 

Whereas, The maintenance of taxation by law to provide further for 
a sinking fund under such circumstances is needless, and, therefore, a 
wrongful burden to the people; therefore, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled, That all laws and 
parts of laws providing for a sinking fund for the payment of the princi- 
pal of the bonds of the United States be,and they are hereby, suspended 
until further order of Congress. 

The official information referred to in the preamble of the bill was 
contained in the following letter to Senator Beck, who introduced the 
bill. 

Treasury Dep't, Jan. 6, 18go. 
Hon. James B. Beck, U. S. Senate. 

Sir: In reply to your inquiry of the 4th inst., I have to state that 
from August 31, 1865, to January 1, 1890, the public debt has been 
decreased $716,817,819 in excess of the estimated requirements of the 
Sinking Fund to June 30, 1890. 

Bonds have been purchased, under Department orders of August 3, 
1887, to the Istinst., as follows: 4 per cents, $108,229,250; premium paid, 
$29,549,359.53; 414 per cents, $128,642,200; premium paid, $9,511,789.72. 
Respectfully yours, W. WINDOM, Secretary. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION, 


The following is a copy of the bill prepared by Hon. John Jay Knox, 
President of the National Bank of the Republic: 

A bill to provide for a permanent National bank circulation. 

Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the passage of this act every 
National bank, now organized or which shall hereafter be organized, 
shall be authorized to issue circulating notes as now provided by law, in 
amounts not exceeding 75 per centum of the capital stock of each 
bank. 

Section 2. That not less than 70 per cent. of the circulating notes 
authorized to be issued by each bank under this act shall be secured by 
United States bonds at the rate of 100 per cent. upon the par value of 
such bonds, provided that, at the option of each bank, one-half of such 
circulation of 70 per cent. may be secured by a deposit with the Treasurer 
of the United States under such regulations as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, of goldcoin or bullion or silver bullion, at 
the current market price of such bullion at the time of deposit. When- 
ever the market or cash value of bullion and of United States bonds 
deposited with the Treasurer is reduced below the amount of circula- 
tion issued for the same, the Controller of the Currency may demand 
and receive the amount of such depreciation in other bullion, or in gold 
or silver coin to be deposited with the Treasurer, as long as such 
depreciation shall continue; or the amount of the circulating notes of 
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such bank may be reduced by charging the excess of circulation to the 
redemption fund, provided by Section 3 of the Act of June 20, 1874. 

Section 3. That an account, to be designated as “ The Nationa! Bank 
Safety Fund,” is hereby authorized to be opened on the books of the 
Treasurer of the United States, by reducing the amount of United 
States notes now outstanding $1,500,000 and by reducing the National 
Bank Redemption Fund $1,500,000 and crediting the amount of $3,000,- 
ooo to the said “National Bank Safety Fund.” Tothis fund shall be 
added the duty of one-half of 1 per cent. each half year upon the 
average amount of National bank notes in circulation, as provided in 
Section 5,214 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 

Section 4. That if any National bank, after the passage of this act, 
shall become insolvent, and any of the circulating notes of such bank 
shall remain unpaid after the assets and the individual liability of the 
shareholders of such insolvent bank shall have been exhausted, such 
circulating notes shall be redeemed and canceled and destroyed as now 
provided by law, and the amount of said notes shall from time to time 
be charged to “ National Bank Safety Fund,” as provided in this act. 





a as 


NATIONAL BANK NOTE CIRCULATION. 


In explanation of the bill prepared by Mr. Knox, President of the 
Bank of the Republic, relating to the issue of National bank notes, and 
which is published elsewhere, Mr. Knox says; 

The bill provides for the issue of bank circulation in amount not 
exceeding 75 per cent. of the capital of each bank; 70 per cent. of this 
circulation is to be absolutely secured by the deposit of United States 
bondsat par, or of silver bullion at the market price. The other 30 per 
cent. is not to be secured by a deposit of each bank, but is to be fully 
secured by a safety fund on deposit with the Treasurer. This safety 
fund is to be opened by crediting to the fund $1,500,000 of lost or 
unredeemed National bank notes and the same amount of lost or 
unredeemed United States notes. The fund will be further increased 
each half year by adding to it the semi-annual tax of one-half of 1 per 
cent. upon circulation. , 

It is estimated that the lost and unredeemed National bank notes 
amount to at least I per cent. during every twenty years, but only one- 
half of the amount estimated is to be placed to the credit of this fund. 
These lost notes do not belong to the banks that issued them, neither 
do they belong tothe Government. They belong to those persons who 
were the last owners of the notes, and cannot, of course, be restored to 
the owners. No other use can so properly be made of them as to appro- 
priate the amount for creating a safety fund for the redemption of 
insolvent National bank notes that may not otherwise be provided for. 
It is not necessary, however, that this appropriation should be used for 
creating the safety fund if serious objections are made to its use. 

The tax on circulation, which amounted during the year 1889 to 
$1,410,331, is abundant for creating and maintaining a sufficient fund 
for the absolute redemption of 30 per cent. of all the issues of all the 
National banks. 

The Comptroller, in his report for 1883, found by investigation that 
if $100 of circulation had been issued during the first twenty years of 
the National banking system upon $70 of security, the total loss from 
the notes of insolvent banks could have been paid from the assets of the 
banks. These losses are very small. The Comptroller's report for 1889 
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shows that during the last twenty-five years the total circulation of 
insolvent banks amounted to but $15,000,000; and 30 percent. of this 
amount would be but $4,500,000 for twenty-five years. 

The amount of insolvent bank notes each year on the average was 
$600,000, 30 per cent. of which would be $180,000 annually. The tax on 
circulation during the past year was $1,410,331, or little less than eight 
times the amount of safety fund required. If the amount of circulation 
is increased to $200,000,000, the tax to be added to the safetv fund will 
be $2,000,000. If $300,000,000 it will be $3,000,000, so that the amount 
to be added to the safety fund annually from the tax on circulation is 
without doubt abundantly sufficient to provide for 30 per cent. of all the 
notes of the insolvent National banks of the country. 

The profit on circulation under this proposition would not be large, 
but it would be sufficient to induce many, if not all, of the smaller 
National banks which depend upon an issue of circulation for their 
profits to induce them to deposit silver bullion with the Treasurer of 
the United States and take out circulation. 

Mr. Knox estimates that at the end of the next twenty years, or at 
the date of the payment of the four per cent. bonds in 1907,a safety 
fund would have accumulated of. at least $25,000,000, so that from that 
time onward a sufficient amount of National bank circulation would 
remain permanently in existence, well secured by gold or silver bullion, 
and sufhciently profitable to make the circulation large enough in con- 
nection with the present amount of United States notes to respond to 
the demand of the business of the country; it would also give the 
banks in the West as well as the East who have confidence in the future 
value of silver an opportunity to invest in that metal, and he believes 
that such investments would be made for the next three years equal at 
least to $20,000,000 annually, and thus relieve the Treasury from exces- 
sive purchases. 





? 


NOTE—AGREEMENT—ALTERATION. 
SUPREME JUDICIAL COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
Marston v. Bigelow. 

1. It is no defense to an action on a promissory note that the payee, plaintiff’s 
intestate, agreed, before its maturity, with a third person, for a valuable consider- 
ation, not to sue defendant, the maker, thereon, especially where defendant made a 
payment on the note, thus recognizing its validity, after such agreement, and it is 
immaterial that the third person with whom the agreement was made was defend- 
ant’s father. 

2. Where it appears that the words ‘‘with interest’ were omitted from the note 
by mistake, an instruction that, if the jury were satisfied from the subsequent deal- 
ings of the parties with reference to the note that they interpreted it as one béaring 
interest from its date, they might compute interest from that time, is sufficiently 
favorable to defendant. : 

3. The deposit of a letter in the mail. addressed to a person at his place of busi- 
ness, accompanied by-evidence that the post-office authorities knew of a change in 
his address, is przma facie evidence that he received it, and where there is other 
evidence of its receipt by him the question is properly left to the jury. 

Action on a promissory note by Julia M. Marston, administratrix of 
the estate of Smith Curtis, deceased, against George B. Bigelow. , Plain- 
tiff claimed that her intestate notified defendant that he should require 
the latter to pay the note, which notice defendant denied receiving, and 
asked the court to rule (1) that there was no evidence of the delivery of 
the notice; (2) that the presumption of the delivery of a letter sent 
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postpaid through the mails to the person to whom it is addressed does 
not apply to a case where the letter is directed to a place from which the 
person to whom it is addressed had removed. The court declined to 
give either of these instructions, and instructed the jury that there isa 
presumption that a letter sent postpaid through the mails is delivered at 
the place to which it is addressed, and that if the person to whom it is 
addressed has removed from that place and has informed the postal 
authorities of the place to which he has removed, or if the authorities 
otherwise know the new address, it is a presumption, in the absence of 
other evidence, that the letter is delivered to him at the new address, 
And the court further instructed the jury fully as to the weight of this 
presumption, and the effect of other evidence upon it, in a manner not 
excepted to, except so far as inconsistent with the requests above stated. 
The jury was further instructed, if they answered this question in the 
affirmative, to bring in a verdict for the plaintiff, otherwise for the 
defendant. Uponthe question of amount of the verdict, if for the 
plaintiff, the jury were instructed that upon the question whether 
interest should be allowed from the date of the note they might take 
into consideration the subsequent acts of the parties, and if they were 
satisfied from the subsequent dealings of the parties with reference to 
the note that the parties interpreted the note as one bearing interest 
from its date, and acted upon that interpretation, the jury would be 
warranted in reckoning interest from its date. Both parties excepted 
to this instruction. Verdict for plaintiff, and the case is reported to 
this court. 

Morton, C. J.—The defendant offered to prove as a defense to the 
note sued on, that on January 29, 1879, which was before the note 
matured, his father, Samuel Bigelow, conveyed to the plaintiff's intestate 
a piece of land; that a part of the consideration, viz., $1,770, was paid 
and indorsed upon this note; and that in consideration thereof the 
plaintiff’s intestate agreed never to molest or trouble the defendant by 
suit for the balance due upon the note. This is not an offer to prove a 
satisfaction and discharge of the note; indeed, such a defense is not 
open under the pleadings, and the evidence shows that a year after- 
wards the defendant made a payment on account of the balance due on 
the note, thus recognizing it as an existing obligation. It was merely 
an offer to prove a collateral promise never to sue on the note, made to 
a stranger, who is not a party to the note or to this suit. Such a 
promise, made upon good consideration to the defendant himself, would 
operate to defeat the suit. (Foster v. Purdy, 5 Metc. 442.) The question 
is whether the defendant can avail himself of such a promise made to a 
stranger as a defense tothe note. Unless he could bring a suit upon 
such contract he cannot use it as a defense. Different rules upon this 
subject have been adopted and acted upon by different courts; but in 
this commonwealth, as is stated in Bank vy. Rice, 107 Mass. 37, “the 
general rule of law is that a person who is not a party to a simple con- 
tract, and from whom no consideration moves, cannot sue on the con- 
tract, and, consequently, that a promise made by one person to another 
for the benefit of a third person, who is a stranger to the consideration, 
will not support an action by the latter; and the recent decisions in 
this commonwealth and in England have tended to uphold the rule 
and to narrow the exceptions to it.” The subject is discussed and the 
authorities cited in Metc. Cont. 205, ef seg. The defendant contends 
that by a recognized exception to this rule a son may sue upon a prom- 
ise made for his benefit to his father. This was formerly held in several 
English cases, but is not now so held in England. The only case in 
this court which supports the defendant’s contention is Fe/ton v. Dick- 
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inson, 10 Mass. 287. Inthat case the declaration contained counts in 
indebitatus assumpstt for $200, in consideration of work and labor per- 
formed for the defendant by the plaintiff at the defendant’s request, and 
ona guantum meruzt for the same work and labor. The evidence at the 
trial was that the father of the plaintiff, when the latter was 14 years of 
age, placed him in the service of the defendant upon an agreement that 
the plaintiff was to remain in that service until he should be of age; 
that the defendant was to support him during that time, and to pay him 
$200 when he was of age. Upon the peculiar facts of the case, we 
think the court rightly decided that the son could maintain the action. 
The agreement of the father operated as an emancipation of the son, 
and entitled him to receive the wages of his labor. (Corey v. Corey, 19 
Pick. 29.) The consideration of the wages he was to receive when he 
became of age was his labor, and it may well be held as matter of law 
that the promise to the father to pay the son a stipulated sum was made 
to the father acting on behalf of and as the agent of the son, and thus 
a promise to him. The agreement was not an independent agreement 
in which the son had no particular interest. From the nature of the 
contract he was a privy and party to it. He had an interest in it, and the 
father and the defendant could not, withou this assent, rescind the agree- 
ment just before he became of age, and thus defeat his rights under it. The 
court, in its opinion, puts the decision upon the broad ground that “ when 
promise is made to one for the benefit of another, he for whose benefit 
itis made may bring an action for the breach.”” But, as we have seen, 
this is not the law as established by the later decisions. (Bank v. Rice, ubz 
supra, and cases cited.) Whilethe case of Felton v. Dickinson was 
rightly decided upon its peculiar circumstances, we think it cannot be 
fairly regarded as establishing a general rule that a son may sue upon a 
promise made for his benefit to his father. The nearness of the relation 
may be evidence that the promise to the father was made to him acting 
in behalf of and as the agent of the son, and therefore was a promise to 
the son; but when it appears that the promise was not made to the son, 
and that the consideration did move from him, we can see no reason 
why the nearness of the relation should change the general rule of law 
that a man cannot sue upon a contract to which he is nota party or 
privy. 

In the case at bar there was no offer to prove a promise tothe defend- 
ant not to sue. The promise isset out in the pleadings and in the offer 
of proof as a promise to the father upon a consideration moving wholly 
from him. As to such agreement there was no privity of contract 
between the plaintiff's intestate and the defendant. The only contract 
is between the defendant and Samuel Bigelow, and they may at any 
time revoke and annul it. The only party entitled to sue the defendant 
upon that contract, either at law or in equity, is Samuel Bigelow. The 
case falls within the general rule of law that one who is not a party to a 
contract cannot sue upon it. As the defendant could not enforce this 
agreement, which he offered .to prove, either in law or equity, he cannot 
avail himself of it as a defense in this suit, and the Superior Court right- 
ly rejected the evidence offered by him to prove such contract. There 
was evidence proper to be submitted to the jury that the defendant 
received the notice which was mailed to him, and the prayer for a ruling 
that there was no evidence of the delivery of the notice was properly 
refused. 

The second ruling requested by the defendant was properly refused. 
The depositing a letter in the post-office, addressed to a party at his 
place of business, is przma facze evidence that he received it in the 
ordinary course of the mails. This is founded upon the presuinption 
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that the public officers will do their duty. (Huntley v. Whittier, 105 
Mass. 391.) So, if a party has changed his place of business, and has 
informed the post-office authorities of it,there is a presumption or 
inference that the letter has been delivered at the new address. The 
deposit of the letter in the post-office, accompanied by evidence that 
the authorities knew of the change, furnishes competent evidence that 
the party has received the letter. In either case there is a disputable 
presumption or inference of fact, the weight of which is for the jury, 
In the case at bar there was other evidence tending to show the receipt 
by the defendant of the letter addressed to him by the plaintiff's 
intestate, and the court properly left it to the jury to determine upon 
all the evidence whether the defendant had received the letter, giving 
such weight to the presumption or inference as they thought it en- 
titled to. 

It is plain that the omission of the words “ with interest”’ in the note 
sued on was a mere clerical error, and the instruction on this subject 
was sufficiently favorable to the defendant. Judgment on the ver- 
dict. 





WHEN IS A DEPOSIT MADE? 
SUPREME COURT OF INDIANA. 
Wasson, County Treasurer, v. Lamb, 

1. Where a county treasurer deposits in a bank receipts for taxes due from the bank, 
receives credit for the amount of such taxes, and afterwards draws the money out 
by check, the transaction amounts to a payment of the taxes. 

2. Though the deposit is not entered in the bank-books until five days after it 
has been entered by the bank in the depositor’s pass-book, the deposit must be 
held to have been made at the date of the entry in the pass-book. 

MITCHELL, J.—This is an appeal from a judgment and decree of the 
Marion Circuit Court, by which Wasson, as treasurer of Marion county, 
was perpetually enjoined from asserting or enforcing an alleged lien for 
taxes against certain real estate which had been transferred to Robert 
N. Lamb, as the assignee of Alfred and John C. S. Harrison. The ques- 
tion for decision arises upon the following facts: In April, 1884, Wasson 
was the treasurer of Marion county, and forsome months prior thereto 
kept an account in Harrison’s Bank, a private banking house owned 
and conducted by Alfred and John C. S. Harrison in the city of Indian- 
apolis. With a view of inspiring confidence in the solvency of the firm, 
and to induce the appellant to believe that their bank was a safe place 
for the deposit of money, one of the partners, at divers times prior to 
the 23d day of April, 1884, falsely represented to him that the firm was 
solvent. These representations, although relied on by the appellant, 
were known to be false by the member of the firm who made them. On 
the date above mentioned, the appellant, as county treasurer, delivered 
to the partner above referred to receipts for taxes due from himself and 
the firm and others to the amount of $2,086.65; that amount being at 
the same time entered as a credit on the pass-book or bank-book in 
which the appellant kept the account of his deposits and checks with 
the bank. At the time the receipts were delivered, and the credit 
entered, as above, the appellant marked the taxes as having been paid 
on the tax duplicate, and charged himself with the several amounts. 
This credit included the amount assessed and due as taxes, the collec- 
tion of which was enjoined by the decree from which this appeal is pros- 
ecuted. It appears that the credit for the amount of the receipts was 
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not entered on the books of the bank until the 28th day of April, 1884, 
five days after it was credited by a member of the firm on the appellant’s 

ass-book, at which time the balance to his credit was $49,764. 67. The 
appellant’s bank-book was balanced on the roth day of May, 1884. The 
balance included the amount of the tax receipts. After that date the 
appellant made deposits, and drew checks against his balance, until in 
July, 1884, when the bank, being insolvent, suspended payment and 
made an assignment, with a balance standing to the credit of the appel- 
lant amounting to $9,233.72. If the amount of the tax receipts is con- 
sidered as having been deposited in the bank as of the date the credit 
was entered on the appellant’s pass-book, then he has drawn out more 
than he deposited since that date, including the $2,086.65. If, however, 
it is not to be considered as deposited until it was entered on the books 
ofthe bank, no part of it has been since drawn out. The learned court below 
was of the opinion that the deposit should be considered as made when 
appellant was credited with the amount of his pass-book ; and that 
having since that time checked out more than he has since deposited, 
including the amount credited for taxes, he was in no way injured by 
the misrepresentations concerning the solvency of the bank. 

This conclusion is unquestionably correct. The general rule which 
governs in keeping the account between a bank and a depositor is that 
as money is paid in and drawn out, or other debts and credits are 
entered, by the consent of both parties, in the general banking account 
of the customer, a balance may be considered as struck at the date of 
each payment or entry on either side of the account. (Bank v. Peck, 127 
Mass. 298; Lamb v. Morrzs, 118 Ind. 179, 20 N. E. Rep. 746.) Ordinarily, 
whenever a deposit is made, the amount and date thereof is entered by 
the cashier or teller in the bank-book or pass-book of the depositor ; 
and such entries, when made by the proper officer, bind the bank as 
admissions. In some cases it has been held that they become conclu- 
sive upon the bank like an account stated, when the bank-book is bal- 
anced. I Morse, Banks, 3d Ed., § 291. The settled rule is, where 
checks, drafts or other evidences of debt are received in good faith as 
deposits, if the bank credits them as so much money, the title to the 
checks or drafts is immediately transferred to the bank, and it becomes 
legally liable to the depositor as for so much money deposited. (Cragze 
v. Hastdey, 99 N. Y. 131, 1 N. E. Rep. 537; Bank v. Loyd, go N. Y. 530.) 
So, when a bank credits a depositor with the amount of a check drawn 
upon it by another customer, and there is no want of good faith on the 
part of the depositor, the act of crediting is equivalent to a payment in 
money. Norcan the bank recall or repudiate the payment because, 
upon an examination of the accounts of the drawer, it is ascertained 
that he was without funds to meet the check, though, when the pay- 
ment was made, the officers labored under the mistake that there were 
funds sufficient. (Bolton v. Richard, 6 Term R. 139; Bank v. Burns, 68 
Ala. 267; Oddie v. Bank, 45 N. Y. 735.) Where, therefore, the holder 
of a check or other genuine instrument representing a fixed sum 
del.vers it to a bank, and receives an unqualified credit as for a definite 
sum of money, the transaction is equivalent to an actual deposit of so 
much cash as of the date of the credit. (Bank v. Burkhardt, too U. S. 
686.) Thus,in 7ztusv. Bank, 35 N. J. Law, 588, a dispute having arisen 
concerning the title of certain checks, the court said: “ They were 
received and credited in a cash account ascash. . . . By such cred- 
iting, the bank became the owners of these bills, as they do of legal- 
tender notes or bank bills so deposited. And, had the defendants 
failed the next day, the plaintiffs could not have demanded these iden- 
tical checks as_ their property, left for collection, against a receiver or 
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an assignee in bankruptcy. The plaintiffs had received the price of 
these checks by having it credited on their overdrafts, and by drawing 
for it. (Hoffman v. Bank, 46 N. J. Law, 604; 2 Morse, Banks, §$ 560, 
570.) In like manner, according to the opinion of Lord Eldon, if bills 
are deposited and entered in the customer’s account as cash, with his 
knowledge and consent, so that he becomes entitled to draw against the 
amount, he will thereby be precluded from claiming the bills. (Fr 
parte Sargeant, I Rose, 153; Ayres v. Bank, 79 Mo. 421; Story, Ag, § 
228, note.) 

Upon principle, there can be no reason why, if parties choose to 
treat a deposit of paper or other securities as cash, so that it is avail- 
able to the depositor as cash, the transaction should not be regarded as 
equivalent to a deposit of money. Thus, as was said by Wallace, J., in 
Razlway Co. v. Johnston, 27 Fed. Rep. 243: “ When a sight bill is depos- 
ited with a bank by acustomer at the same time with money or curren- 
cy, and a credit is given him by the bank for the paper, just as a like 
credit is given for the rest of the deposit, the act evinces unequivocally 
the intention of the bank to treat the bill and the money or currency, 
without discrimination, as a deposit of cash, and to assume towards the 
depositor the relation of a debtor, instead of a bailee of the paper. If 
the customer assents to such action on the part of the bank by drawing 
checks against the credit, or in any other way, he manifests with equal 
clearness his intention to be treated as a depositor of money.” If, by 
mutual consent, the bank and the appellant choose to treat the tax 
receipts as so much cash deposited to the credit of the latter, the trans- 
action must be regarded as according to the intention of the parties at 
the time. 

The conclusion which follows from what has preceded is that, when 
the appellant transferred the tax receipts to the bank, and received 
credit for the amount thereof, the transaction was, in legal effect, the 
same as if he had deposited the amount in cash. He had the right to 
draw his check against it the next moment after the credit was entered, 
precisely as if he had made the deposit in money. Moreover, the court 
finds that he did check against it so as to actually draw the amount 
out of the bank. This being so, the result is, assuming that there was 
no fraud in the transaction when the tax receipts were delivered, and 
the taxes marked paid on the duplicate, and the appellant was credited 
on his bank-book with $2,066.65 as cash, he in legal effect received the 
amount of the taxes in cash, and the transaction was consummated and 
closed, precisely as if the bank had paid the taxes, and then received the 
money on deposit from the appellent on the 23d day of April, 1884. 
(Bank v. Burkhardt, supra.) We need not inquire whether or not the 
facts found present such a case as would have entitled the appellant to 
set the transaction aside on the ground of fraud, and obtain a preference 
over other creditors of the bank. It is enough to say that, having re- 
ceived credit as forso much cash deposited, and having checked out 
a sum of money after the credit was given him, which included the 
amount of the tax receipts for which he obtained credit, he is not in a 
situation to say that the taxes which he claims the right to collect were 
not in fact paid. He must stand precisely as any other depositor 
whose money was obtained by the false representations of the officers of 
the bank, since he has been content to let the transaction stand until, 
by the assignment, the rights of other creditors who may be in like 
situation with him have intervened. There was no error. The judg- 
ment is affirmed, with costs. 
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CIRCUIT COURT OF U.S., SOUTHERN DISTRICT OF OHIO. 
Commercial National Bank v. Armstrong. 

The F. Bank offered to ‘‘ collect at par”’ all paper sent it by complainant, ‘‘ and 
remit” on specified dates. Complainant accepted the offer on a letter-head con- 
taining the printed words. ‘‘ For collection, ; for credit, —.’’ All paper 
sent under this agreement was, at the suggestion of the F. Bank, indorsed, ‘* Pay 
F. Bank for collection -, for’”’ complainant. The F. Bank thereafter wrote 
to complainant that ‘* we collect at par, and include in our remittances everything 
collected to date.’’ All paper sent by complainant was charged on its books to the 
F. Bank, ‘‘ cash items” on transmission, and ‘‘ time items” on their collection by 
the F. Bank, on whose books like credit entries to complainant were made. While 
complainant’s cashier testified that in making such charges he understood that the 
F. Bank became indebted to complainant, he also stated that it was not intended to 
transfer the paper to or open a deposit account with the F. Bank. /e/d, that the 
relation between the F. Bank and complainant as to paper sent by the latter was 
that of principal and agent, and not that of creditor and debtor. 

Such relation also continued as to proceeds of such paper collected by the F. 
Bank. 

Complainant can recover on the ground of a trust, from a receiver of the F. 
Bank, which has failed, such portion only of the proceeds of its paper sent to the F. 
Bank as it shows has passed into the receiver’s hands either in its original or some 
substituted form. 

JACKSON, J.—The general object and purpose of the bill in this case 
is the recovery of certain funds, which the complainant claims are 
impressed with a trust character in its favor, and which it is alleged have 
come into the possession of the defendant as the receiver of the Fidelity 
National Bank of Cincinnati. The trust character of the fund claimed 
is disputed, and that constitutes the real controversy between the 
parties to the suit. 

The material facts of the case, as established by the evidence on 
which the questions of law arise, and the right to the relief sought 
depends, are the following, viz.: The Fidelity National Bank, desiring 
to open and establish business relations with the complainant, addressed 
to it, under date of February 12, 1887, the following circular letter and 
propositions : 

“Coml, Natl. Buk, Philadelphia, Pa-—GENTLEMEN: Inclosed here- 
with we hand you our last statement, showing us to be the second bank 
in Ohio in deposits in the tenth month of our existence. We should be 
pleased to serve you, and trust you will find it to your advantage to 
accept one of the following propositions : 

“No. 1. We will collect all items at par, and allow 24%¢ interest on 
daily balances, calculated monthly. We will remit ‘any balance you 
have above $2,000 in New York draft, as you direct, or ship currency at 
your cost for expressage. 

“No. 2. Will collect at par all points west of Pennsylvania, and remit 
the Ist, 11th, and 21st of each month. 

“No. 3. We will collect at par Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky items, 
and remit balances every Monday by draft on New York. We do not 
charge for exchange on propositions No. 1, 2 and 3. 

“No. 4. Will collect Cincinnati items, and remit daily at 40 cents per 
thousand, or 20 cents for $500 or less. National banks not in a reserve 
7 can count all they have with usas reserve. Your early reply will 
oblige.” 
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To this communication the Commercial National Bank replied on 
February 18, 1887, accepting the second of the above propositions, 
This letter of acceptance was written upon one of the printed letter. 
heads which complainant was in the habit of using in its general busi- 
ness intercourse with correspondents, relating to paper received or 
transmitted for collection; the printed portions of the lettter being in 
the following form: 

“COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
‘ PHILADELPHIA, ——— 188—. 
“ To —— National Bank ——. 
‘‘Yours of ——— inst. is received, with inclosures as stated. 
“Respectfully, 





“ For Cashier. 

“1 inclose for collection, ——— ; for credit, ———.”’ 

Along with this letter of acceptance complainant transmitted certain 
sight drafts or checks to the amount of $2,007.55, indorsed for collection 
for Commercial National Bank, which constituted the first dealings or 
transactions between the two banking associations. Upon the receipt 
of complainant’s acceptance of its said second proposition the Fidelity 
National Bank caused to be prepared and forwarded to the Commercial 
National Bank a stamp to be used by it in indorsing paper transmitted 
for collection, under and in pursuance of the contract and agreement 
then entered into between the two banks. The impression or indorse- 
ment made by said stamp was this: 

“Pay Fidelity Natl. Bank of Cincinnati, O., for collection for Commer- 
cial Natl. Bank of Philadelphia. E. P. GRAHAM, Cashier.” 

Commencing with its letter of acceptance of said second proposition, 
complainant continued to forward to the Fidelity National Bank, for 
collection, commercial paper, consisting of checks, drafts, and promis- 
sory notes, payable in the designated territory either at sight or on 
demand, or at a certain time after date or after demand, until June 21, 
1887, when the Fidelity National Bank, having become insolvent, was 
closed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and soon thereafter defend- 
ant was appointed receiver of its assets, and its charter was forfeited. 
Upon all the paper which complainant transmitted to the Fidelity 
National Bank for collection under the contract formed by the accept- 
ance of said second proposition, there was placed by the use of the 
stamp furnished by the Fidelity National Bank the above special 
indorsement : 

“Pay Fidelity Natl. Bank of Cincinnati, O., for collection for Commer- 
cial Natl. Bank of Philadelphia. E. P. GRAHAM, Cashier.” 

At the date of its failure and suspension, the Fidelity National Bank 
had not accounted for paper so indorsed and trausmitted by complain- 
ant between the 4th and 2oth June, 1887, tothe amount of $16,000 or 
$17,000. There is no dispute as to the items making up said amount, or 
as to the fact that each of said items were duly received by said Fidelity 
Bank, and have, upon each item or piece of paper, the special indorse- 
ment aforesaid. It was not understood or intended by either the trans- 
mitting or the receiving bank that the title to the paper sent forward 
for collection should pass to or be vested in the Fidelity Bank; on the 
contrary, the agreement and understanding between them contemplated 
(what was expressed by the proposition made and accepted, and the 
indorsement placed on the paper) that the title to all such paper should 
be and remain in the complainant, who neither opened or intended to 
open any deposit account with the Fidelity National Bank. Previous 
to this special arrangement entered into between them, they had had no 
business connection or transactions, and kept no accounts with each 
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other. All the paper forwarded by complainant between the 4th and 
20th June, the proceeds of which are involved in this controversy, was 
transmitted in letters having the printed form of letter-heads, as above 
indicated; and in conformity with the general usage and course of business 
between banks occupying towards each other such relation as the con- 
tract in question created, or sending and receiving commercial paper 
for collection, a distinction was made between such paper as was pay- 
able at sight or on demand, and such as was payable at a certain day, 
after date or after demand. The former were designated as “ cash 
items,’ and the latter as “time paper.” The course of business between 
the two banks, and the method of keeping their accounts with each 
other, were as follows: When “cash items” were transmitted by com- 
plainant to the Fidelity National Bank, including these embraced in the 
present controversy, they were entered as of the date of their transmis- 
sion on the foreign cash item book of the former, and from said book 
such entries were posted into the general account of the Fidelity Bank 
on complainant’s books, as of such date; and, when such “ cash items” 
were received by the Fidelity National Bank, it credited the same on its 
books to the complainant as of the date received, and charged the same 
to its correspondents to whom such “cash items ” were sent by it for 
actual collection. If such “cash items ” were not paid on presentation, 
the Fidelity National Bank would charge them back to complainant, and 
return them, whereupon complainant would credit the Fidelity Bank 
with the same upon the account which it kept against the latter. When 
the complainant transmitted “time items,” or papers including that 
covered by this suit, the same were entered on complainant’s foreign 
collection register as of the date of transmission, and were not entered 
upon the general account of the Fidelity National Bank, upon the books 
of the Commercial National Bank, until advice was received from said 
Fidelity Bank that such time items had been collected. The Fidelity 
National Bank neither credited nor remitted complainant such time items 
until it had received advice from its correspondents of their payment. 
The books of the Fidelity National Bank show to whom it sent all the 
paper, both “cash” and “time items,” for collection, and when the 
same was collected by its correspondents, with all or most of whom it 
had current accounts showing balances in favor of or against said Fidel- 
ity Bank from day to day, and atthe time of its suspension. Up to 
June 4, 1887, the Fidelity National Bank, in pursuance of and in compli- 
ance with its contract and agreement, made remittances with complain- 
ant on the Ist, 11th, and 21st of each month, of collections made up to 
the date of each remittance, accompanying the same with a statement 
of the several collections made and included in such remittance. Such 
statements designated and identified the separate items of paper which 
had been collected. Such remittances, together with any and all such 
cash items as were not paid on presentation, were, by the Fidelity Bank, 
charged back against the complainant on the books of the former, and 
were credited to the Fidelity on the books of the complainant. Under 
date of May 25. 1887, the complainant’s cashier, E. P. Graham, wrote the 
cashier of the Fidelity Bank as follows : 

“DEAR SIR: We do not wish to complain, but would like to under- 
stand why your remittances of May 21st only included items sent you 
up to May 14th, and received by you on the 16th. We have to explain 
these things to our depositors, and wish to act intelligently on the 
subject. Yours, etc. ‘a 

To this communication the Fidelity National Bank, through E. L. 
Harper, vice-president, returned the following reply : 

“GENTLEMEN: We collect at par, and include in our remittances 
everything collected to date.” 
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The complainant made no objection to this construction of its under- 
taking of the Fidelity National Bank, but acquiesced therein, and con- 
tinued to transmit paper for collection under the contract as thus 
interpreted, such paper being charged and credited as already stated. 

On the foregoing statement of facts three leading questions are pre- 
sented for consideration and determination: fzrs¢, what, under their 
contract and course of business, was the relation created between the 
two banks in respect to the commercial paper which complainant sent 
to the Fidelity Bank for collection? Second, what, if any, change or 
modification of that relation was made or effected as to the proceeds of 
such paper after actual collection thereof by the Fidelity National Bank, 
or its correspondents? And, ¢szrd, how far, or to what extent, can 
complainant follow and impress upon the proceeds of such paper a trust 
such as will entitle it to a recovery out of funds in the hands of the 
receiver ? 

For the complainant it is insisted that the relation established by the 
contract, and the indorsement placed upon the paper transmitted for 
collection, was only that of principal and agent; that the title to the 
paper and to the proceeds thereof never passed to the Fidelity National 
Bank, but remained in itself; and that the Fidelity National Bank hav- 
ing, as such agent, collected its paper, and failed to account for the pro- 
ceeds, the amount thereof so received constituted a trust fund which 
complainant may rightfully follow, and recover in full out of the general 
assets of the Fidelity Bank which have or may come into the hands of 
the defendant as the receiver of the same. The defendant controverts 
those propositions, and claims that the agreement and course of deal- 
ings established between the two banks no other relation than that of 
creditor and debtor; that in respect to sight or demand paper, designa- 
ted as “‘ cash items,” which complainant, at the date of its transmission, 
charged up to the Fidelity National Bank, and which the latter, on 
receipt thereof, credited to the complainant, such relation of creditor and 
debtor arose when such paper was received by the Fidelity Bank, and 
credited on its books to the complainant; that in respect to paper pay- 
able on a certain day after date or after demand, called “time paper,” 
the creditor and debtor relation between them commenced upon the 
actual collection of such paper, and when the Fidelity National Bank 
gave complainant credit for the same. It is further claimed for the 
defendant that the proceeds of all such paper received and collected 
were so mingled and blended by said Fidelity National Bank with its 
own funds and credits as to be undistinguishable or incapable of identi- 
fication, and that for the amount of its debt or claim complainant can 
only share fro va/a with other creditors of the Fidelity National Bank 
in the distribution of its assets in defendant’s hands. 

The facts and circumstances specially relied on by counsel for defend- 
ant to support their contention of a creditor and debtor relation between 
the two banks are—/7rs/, the printed words, “ For collection, ; for 
credit,” found in the letter-heads used by complainant in transmitting 
paper to the Fidelity Bank; Secondly, the act of the parties in debiting 
and crediting the “cash items” at the dates of transmission and receipt; 
and, 7hzrdly, the statement made by complainant’s cashier, Mr. E. P. 
Graham, that in thus charging the Fidelity Bank with such “cash 
items”’ he understood or intended that the latter thereupon became 
indebted to his bank. It is true that Mr. Graham in his deposition 
makes such a statement, but his meaning, as subsequently explained, 
was obviously that the Fidelity National Bank was chargeable with such 
items, and would, upon the collection thereof, be liable to complainant 
for the same. He hardly meant to be understood that upon his bank's 
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making such a charge as paper transmitted, the property in such paper 
thereupon vested in the Fidelity Bank; for in other portions of his 
testimony he clearly states that it was not intended to transfer the 

per to the collecting bank, or to open any deposit account with it. 
On the other hand, the Fidelity National Bank did not understand or so 
interpret the contract as to consider itself absolutely bound to the com- 
plainant for all such paper as so much money deposited with it, or that 
by crediting the complainant with the amount thereof it becomes the 
owner of the paper. This is clearly shown in its reply to complainant’s 
letter of May 25, 1887, where it is said: ‘“ We collect at par, and include 
in our remittances everything collected to date” (of remittances). 

This contemporaneous construction placed upon its undertaking by 
the Fidelity Bank is inconsistent with the idea that an actual, present 
indebtedness arose upon its receipt of such paper forthe amount thereof, 
so that it thereupon became the owner of the same. The parties in this 
contract made no distinction between “time paper” and “cash items.” 
The same indorsement, “ Pay Fidelity National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, for collection, ———, for Commercial National Bank of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,”’ was placed upon both classes of paper alike. In keeping their 
account with each other “ cash items” were charged and credited before, 
and “time paper” after, collection. This difference in time of making 
such entries cannot, when considered in connection with the express 
agreement of the parties, operate to split up their contract, so as to 
make one rule for “cash items ” and another for “time paper.” There 
was no such understanding. But, in connection with the mode adopted 
of charging and crediting “cash items” transmitted and received, it is 
said by council for defendant that the Fidelity National Bank in some 
instances remitted to complainant on the dates designated before actual 
collection; that “ cash items” received, say on the roth of May, would, 
insome cases, be remitted on the 11th of May, before the same was col- 
lected by the Fidelity Bank. If any such instances actually occurred 
(which dces not appear satisfactorily to be the fact), the act of remitting 
was wholly gratuitous on the part of the Fidelity Bank—was not in 
accordance with its own interpretation of its undertaking, and could not 
have the effect of annulling or modifying the real contract of the par- 
ties. Nor can the printed words, ‘For collection, ———; for credit,” 
found in letter-heads which complainant generally used in forwarding 
paper to the Fidelity Bank, control the express written contract of the 
two banks. That contract is found in the proposition made by the one 
and accepted by the other. The offer was to “collect at par all points 
west of Pennsylvania, and remit the Ist, 11th, and 21st of each month.” 
Inaccepting that proposition complainant did not intend by the use of 
printed letter-heads containing the words, “For collection, ; for 
credit,” tochange or modify the offer made by the Fidelity Bank, or to 
suggest a different arrangement; neither did the Fidelity Bank so under- 
stand ccmplainant’s letter of acceptance. The printed words, “ For col- 
lection, ; for credit,” cannot now be reverted to for the purpose of 
showing a different.contract or arrangement from that embraced in the 
proposition made and accepted. Any such operation and effect given 
to these printed words would do manifest violence to the clear intention 
of the parties, and violate the well-settled rule that printed words, such 
as, “ For collection, ———-; for credit,” must be controlled by the written 
proposition made and accepted, if the latter is inconsistent with the 
former. Ordinarily, when a customer sends commercial paper to a bank 
to credit the proceeds, and such credit is given when the paper is collect- 
ed, if nothing more appears the relation thereby created between the 
parties is that of creditorand debtor. The bank becomes the customer’s 
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debtor for the amount so credited, subject to payment on demand, but 
is under no duty or obligation to remit. Inthe present case the arrange- 
ment proposed in and by the second proposition involved the perform- 
ance by the Fidelity National Bank of two agency duties and functions 
viz., the undertaking to collect all papers payable west of Pennsylvania 
sent it by complainant, and the obligation to remit the proceeds at or 
upon designated dates. In addition to the agency services contemplated, 


' the special or restrictive indorsement (the form of which was made and 


suggested by the Fidelity Bank) placed upon the paper transmitted by 
complainant, would, in and of itself, have created the relation of princi- 
pal and agent between the two banks. 

We think this is settled by the rule laid down in White v. Bank, 102 
U. S. 660, 661, and by the decisions of this court in Wenters vy. Arm- 
strong, 37 Fed. Rep. 508, and Montgomery Nat. Bank v. Armstrong, 36 
Fed. Rep. 59. In the latter case the indorsement which the transmit- 
ting bank placed upon the draft forwarded tothe Fidelity Bank, was, in 
all essential particulars, the same as that employed by complainant, and 
this court held that the relation thereby created between the two banks 
was that of principal and agent; and the Montgomery National Bank, 
having traced the proceeds of its paper into the receiver’s possession, 
was allowed to recover the same as a trust fund. In the Mongomery 
Bank Case there was, besides the special indorsement, a direction, con- 
tained in the letter of transmission, to remit the proceeds of the collec- 
tion without any specification as to the time of remitting. Here the 
dates for making remittances are specified. In the Montgomery Bank 
Case the law fixed or prescribed “a reasonable time’”’ from date of col- 
lection in which the remittance by the agent should be made. Here 
the parties have in advance agreed upon and designated the time or 
times for remitting. This difference is insufficient to distinguish the 
two cases. But the question is put beyond all doubt, if, as we may 
properly do, we read into the restrictive indorsement which complainant 
placed upon all the paper it transmitted the special contract of the par- 
ties, made by complainant’s acceptance of said second proposition. It 
would then stand thus: ‘“ Pay to the Fidelity Natl. Bank for collection 
for Commercial Natl. Bank of Philadelphia, Pa. This paper is to be 
collected at par, and the proceeds remitted to the Commercial National 
Bank on either the Ist, 11th, or 21st days of the month next after day 
of collection, without exchange.” That such an indorsement as this 
would make the receiving bank the agent of the transmitting bank 
admits of little or no debate. The contract of the parties, taken in 
connection with the special indorsement agreed upon by both, renders 
it clear, both upon principal and authority, that, so far as concerns the 
paper in question, the relation between complainant and the Fidelity 
National Bank was not that of creditor and debtor, but that of princi- 
pal and agent. 

The next question presented is, did they occupy any other or different 
relation to each other as to the proceeds of such paper after actual col- 
lection thereof by the agent bank or by its sub-agent? The agency 
relation being established as to the paper, the money received thereon 
should stand upon the same footing, and be held in the same capacity, 
by the collecting bank. The relation of principal and agent as to the 
proceeds of such paper could not be changed to that of creditor and 
debtor without the consent or concurrence, express or implied, of both 

arties. The agent certainly could not, by an act of his own, divest 
amare of his fiduciary character in respect to the proceeds of paper he 
had collected as agent. His method of keeping his accounts with his 
principal would not terminate his agency relation, or convert him into 
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a mere debtor, without the assent, express or implied, of his principal. 
In the present case there was no intention, express or fairly to be 
implied, that the parties considered the proceeds of the paper as stand- 
ing upon a different footing from the paper itself. The accounts 
which they mutually kept of their business were properly principal and 
agency accounts, as distinguished from creditor and debtor accounts. 
They were kept in the usual way banks keep their collection accounts. 
It was not the understanding of either (certainly not of complainant) 
that any creditor or debtor relation as such was to be credited in respect 
to the proceeds of paper sent out for collection. The first proposition 
submitted by the Fidelity National Bank perhaps contemplated a 
creditor and debtor connection, but the second, third, and fourth upon 
their face did not. Aside from the contract embodied in the accepted 
proposition, the plain meaning of the special indorsement used is that 
the Fidelity National Bank was to collect the paper and receive the pro- 
ceeds ‘“‘ for account” of the complainant, and such proceeds were to be 
remitted on certain days next after collection. We think it clear that 
the principal and agency relation created as to the paper continued as 
to the proceeds thereof. Such being the reiatioas of the two banks, the 
remaining question is, How far, or to what extent, can complainant 
follow and impress upon the proceeds of its paper a trust as against the 
funds in the hands of the defendant as receiver of the Fidelity Nation- 
al Bank’s assets? When an agent, or one occupying a fiduciary posi- 
tion, converts trust property or moneys to his own use, or improperly 
invests the same in other credits or securities, two remedies are open to 
the principal. He may elect to treat such agent as his debtor for the 
amount, or he may follow his property or funds, so long as the same can 
be traced and identified, until they reach a dona fide holder thereof 
without notice of his right, and impress upon them, either in their 
original or substituted form, a trust. The complainant seeks the latter 
remedy, and, through its counsel, claims that a trust should be establish- 
ed in its favor against all the assets of the Fidelity Bank in the posses- 
sion of defendant, without imposing upon it the duty of tracing its 
funds into the receiver’s hands, because such funds, whether actually 
received by the defendant as receiver or not, have gone to swell the 
estate or assets of said Fidelity National Bank. Some cases are cited 
which seem to support this position, but they are not sound in principle, 
nor in harmony with the decided weight of authority. In seeking to 
follow and impress a trust character upon funds which an agent has 
misapplied, it is incumbent upon the principal to clearly trace such 
funds into the hands of the party against whom the relief is sought; 
and, so long as the trust fund or property, in either its original or substi- 
tuted form, can be traced and identified, it may be followed and recov- 
ered by the true owner, provided it has not come into the possession of 
some dona fide holder for value without notice. This right of the 
principal ‘“‘ only ceases when the means of ascertainment fail,’”” or when 
his property or fund has reached a Jona fide holder for value, and with- 
Out notice of the trust. 

It is not deemed necessary to review the numerous authorities on this 
question. The rule is now wellsettled by repeated decisions both of the 
State and federal courts, which have followed and applied the principle 
laid down by Lord Ellenborough in 7aylor v. Plumer, 3 Maule & S. 
562. The leading cases in this country are here simply referred to: 
Overseers of the Poor v. Bank, 2 Grat. 544; Whitleyv. Foy, 6 Jones, Eq. 
34; Thompson v. Perkins, 3 Mason 232; Kzp v. Bank, to Johns. 63; Van 
Alen vy. Bank, 52 N.Y.1; Bankv. King, 57 Pa. St. 202; Cook v. Tullis, 
18 Wall. 332; Schuler v. Bank, 27 Fed. Rep. 424; Bank v. Insurance Co., 
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104 U. S. 54; Winters v. Armstrong, and Montgomery Nat. Bank y. 
Armstrong, heretofore decided by this court. Those authorities impose 
upon complainant the duty of tracing the funds it seeks to have 
impressed with a trust character into the defendant s possession, either in 
their original or in some substituted form, and the burden of identifica- 
tion is imposed upon all owners seeking to follow their property or its 
proceeds. No well-considered case has gone to the extent of holding 
that, when an agent converts or misappropriates his principal's property 
or funds, and thereafter fails, his general estate will be impressed with a 
trust for the reimbursement of such principal, on the ground that such 
estate has been benefited, and to an equal amount, by the agent's 
breach of duty. Every creditor could rest a like claim to priority of 
satisfaction on the same ground. The right of the owner to follow and 
recover his property rests upon a principle altogether different. In the 
present case the complainant, upon the doctrine of the cases cited, can 
only recover from the defendant such portions of the proceeds of its 
paper as it can trace into the hands of the receiver, either in their 
original or in some substituted form. The Fidelity National Bank hav- 
ing debit and credit balances with its numerous sub-agents or corre- 
spondents, who made the actual collection of complainant’s paper, this 
court, upon the preliminary hearing of the cause, directed a reference to 
a special master to ascertain and report what funds derived from 
complainant’s paper had come into the defendant’s possession as 
receiver. The special master made his first report in the premises, 
which showed that complainant’s said funds were mostly collected by 
sub-agents of the Fidelity Bank; that such sub-agents, having mutual 
accounts with the Fidelity National Bank, credited the latter with the 
amount of such collection, and that at the date of the Fidelity Bank’s 
suspension it had credit balances with some and debit balances with 
other of suchsub-agents. This still left the fact sought to be ascertained 
in some doubt, and the court thereupon directed the special master to 
make an amended and supplemental report, and show what portion of 
the paper transmitted by complainant to the Fidelity National Bank 
between the 4th and 2oth June, inclusive, was collected by correspond- 
ents of said Fidelity Bank, and credited to the latter, and in what cases 
the accounts between said Fidelity Bank and said correspondents 
exhibited a continuous balance due the former from the latter down to 
the date of the Fidelity Bank’s failure, as large or larger than the 
amount of the proceeds of complainant’s said paper so collected and 
credited by said correspondents, respectively, to said Fidelity Bank, and 
in what instances, and to what amounts, such balances so due from said 
correspondents at the time of the Fidelity Bank’s suspension were 
subsequently paid over to and received by the defendant. The special 
master filed his amended report on the 27th of May, 1889, showing that 
the defendant had, subsequent to the suspension of the Fidelity Bank, 
receivea from said correspondents the proceeds of complainant's said 
paper to the amount of $7,209.59. Under the authorities the complain- 
aut could have reached and subjected those credits in the hands of said 
correspondents, which were made up by the proceeds of its paper. It 
can still follow the same in the hands of the defendant, to whose posses- 
sion the funds belonging to complainant are thus clearly traced to the 
extent of $7,209.59. 

Various exceptions are taken to the master’s original and amended 
reports. They need not be noticed or considered in detail. In the 
judgment of the court the findings and conclusions otf the special mas- 
ter are clearly sustained by the evidence, and the exceptions are over- 
ruled, and said amended report of May 27, 1889, is found to be correct, 
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and is confirmed. A decfee will be accordingly entered for complainant 
directing the defendant to pay over to it or its council of record said 
sum of $7,209,59, and such dividend as he may hereafter receive on the 
sum of $1,577.89, collected by the Fifth National Bank of St. Louis on 
complainant’s said paper, and credited to the Fidelity Bank. Each 
party will pay half the costs herein, including the fee of the special 
master, which is fixed by the court at the sum of $150. 


NATIONAL AND STATE BANKING. 


In the last report of the Board of Bank Commissioners of California, 
appears the following remarks on the above subject: 

Savings banks are specifically restricted by the codes of this State in 
some particulars of the banking business, and are specially privileged 
in others. They are not allowed to borrow money, lend to their own 
officers, nor deal in real estate. They are not allowed to loan on per- 
sonal security, unless the paid-up capital is at least $300,000, and not 
then unless such loans are specially authorized by the by-laws. They 
are permitted ‘‘to prescribe the time and conditions on which repay- 
ment is to be made to depositors.’”’ Commercial banks, as such, are 
not especially restricted nor privileged. The laws do not define the dif- 
ferent kinds of banks. In some banks the business is such that classifi- 
cation is not clear, and sometimes titles are misleading. 

In considering State banking by comparison with National, we do not 
refer to Savings, nor foreign and private banks, although the business 
of the two last mentioned is substantially commercial, bringing them in 
competition with National banks. For the present purpose we mean by 
“State banks,” all incorporated associations organized and managed 
locally, that are strictly commercial in their dealings, as well as all sim- 
ilarly incorporated associations that are conducting a business partaking 
of the character of both Savings and Commercial, or “ mixed” banks, 
as they are sometimes called. 

The first difference between the two systems—National and State—is 
manifest in the inception of a business. The organization in any town 
of any number of State banks is not regulated by State laws. In the 
pamphlet “containing instructions as to the method of organization and 
the proper management ” of National banks, may be found set forth as 
the initiatory step the necessity of making a “written application to the 
Comptroller, giving the desired title, the location, the proposed capital, 
and the names of at least five persons who contemplate being stock- 
holders in the organization.” Furthermore, the application should be 
indorsed by the Representative in Congress, or “accompanied by letters 
from other persons of prominence, vouching for the character and 
responsibility of the parties, and the necessities of the community where 
the bank is to be located.” If the application meets with the approval 
of the Comptroller, the necessary blanks for organizing the bank are for- 
warded to the parties. 

The second distinction between National and State banks arises when 
the amount of capital for the new bank is to be decided. National banks 
cannot be organized with less than $50,000 capital, under any circum- 
stances, and, in fact, with less than $100,000 only by special permission. 
The entire capital must be paid up within six months. In this State the 
law does not prescribe the amount of capital necessary to engage in bus- 
Iness, nor the time in which to pay the capital subscribed. 
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The investment of capital in banks in the State system is left to the 
discretion of the managers. In the National system the law prescribes 
the investment of a portion of it, and, in requital, offers to each bank 
the opportunity to circulate its own paper money. The Constitution of 
this State provides that banks shall “ not issue nor put in circulation as 
money anything but the lawful money of the United States.”’ 

National banks were created to compel loans of banking capital to the 
Government, and to provide a currency uniform throughout the coun- 
try. All of them must invest in United States bonds, according to the 
amount of their capital. The system is founded on a National debt, and 
the banks depend for existence upon its continuation, unless a substitute 
for it, or a new charter, can be agreed upon by Congress and the banks, 
The discussion of this particular branch of the subject takes a wide 
range. In contemplation of the high price of bonds, and the possible 
extinguishment altogether of the public debt, the suggestion has been 
made that the bonds of our country be replaced by those of other 
nations of approved credit, or by State and county bonds. 

Bonds to secure clrculation must be deposited with the Treasurer of 
the United States, whereupon the bank, at its option, is entitled to re- 
ceive from the Comptroller circulating notes equal in amount to ninety 
per cent. of the par value of the bonds. The privilege is not always 
accepted, about ten banks, in a total of over three thousand, declining 
to issue their own notes. Of this number, five are in New York, two of 
these being very large institutions—the ‘‘ Chemical” and the “ Ameri- 
can Exchange.” 

Banks of issue must at all times keep in the Treasury of the United 
States a deposit in lawful money equal to five per cent. of their circula- 
tion, to be held and used for the redemption of such circulation. The 
average amount of the notes in circulation is taxed one per cent. per 
annum. Banks liquidating must provide and deposit with the Govern- 
ment a sum sufficient to redeem their circulation; hence all notes lost 
or destroyed afford just so much profit to the Government, not to the 
banks. 

The business of circulation, even when subjected to National limita- 
tions, has been highly profitable. 

The ae calculation was published by the Comptroller in 1883. 
We présent it for the reason that it shows almost a balance in profit and 
loss on circulation. 
$100,000 fours at 21 per cent. premium, annual interest 


Circulation 90 per cent. on par value 
Deduct 5 per cent. redemption fund 
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Profit on circulation 


In this computation the premium is deducted in twenty-three and one- 
half equal annual installments, and the 5 per cent. fund is regarded as 
reducing the loanable circulation. If the interest to be derived from suc- 
cessive reinvestments of all receipts be taken into the computation, the 
profits are greater. 
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Ifthe rate of interest was 7 per cent. there would be no profit. The 
annual profit on 100,000 414 per cent. bonds at 14 per cent. premium,the 
rate of interest being 6 per cent., would be $110, and at 7 per cent. there 
would be no proht. 

The next calculation, by Mr. W. P. St. John, President of the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, of New York, was published in the Zzmes in 
October, 1888. 

Recent treasury purchases of bonds have been made (prices net of 
accrued interest) at 129 for the 4 per cents, and at 108 for the 4% per 
cents, the former being now within about eighteen and one-fourth 
years and the latter two and three-fourth years of the date when they 
are to be redeemable at par. The sums required to be annually set 
aside at interest in order to sink these premiums of 29 per cent. and 8 
per cent. in the periods named, if we assume a 6 per cent. value for the 
money—and a bank is supposed to constantly employ all its money—may 
be estimated at 1.48 per cent. and 2.77 per cent., to be annually deducted 
from the 4 per cent. and 4% per cent. of income from the bonds, 
respectively: 


For 4 per cents, at 129, the outlay is $12,900, which sum at ordinary 6 





per cent. employment would yield annually........ceceeeeeeeeeees $774 
Employed for note issue, we have income from the bonds 4 per cent., 

less as above, 1.48 per cent., net 2.50 per Cemt....... scccccccccces $252 
Saco ClOCUIANE BOSSS At © MOF COME. . ccc cecccccsccesescescccesess $540 
Less tax, 1 per cent., and expenses, $10............00.0. iimeheeneeene 100 440 692 
Net annual loss on circulation upon each $10,000 of 4 per cent. bonds. $82 
For 415 per cents at 108, the outlay is $10,800, which sum at ordinary 

6 per cent. employment would yield annually............ ....eee- 648 
Employed for note issue we have income from the bonds, less 41g per 

cent. as above, 2.77 per cent., net 1.73 per CENt......cccccccscccces $173 
So.coo circulating: motes at © MET COME... oo iccccescccescccccccceccocce $540 
Lees Ghee, 5 UE GUM. GUE SROMONE, DGiikc cccesccccccccecscescceses 100 440 613 





Net annual loss on circuiation upon each $10,000, of 4% per cent. 
BONN nos one cnc v ects cece s0ceceses+ setescevceseesescconwoseseees $35 


An investment one year hence in bonds for note issue, at prices 
reduced in each case by the respective sinking fund amounts, would 
yield identical results, 7. ¢., one year hence the 4 per cents taken at 
127.52, and the 4% per cents at 106.27, must be carried at the above 
estimated annual loss, respectively. 

Shareholders in National banks are responsible for all debts to the 
extent of the amount each has invested, and for as much more. 

The laws of this State provide that each stockholder in corporations 
is “individually and personally liable for such proportion of all its debts 
and liabilities contracted or incurred during the time he was a stock- 
holder as the amount of stock or shares owned by him bears to the 
whole of the subscribed capital stock.”’ , 

A decided advantage over all other banks is conferred on Nationals 
by Section 5,153, Revised Statutes, which provides that such of them as 
may be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury, for the purpose, 
shall be depositories of public money, under such regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary, and they may be also employed as financial 
agents of the Government. The associations thus designated must give 
satisfactory security in bonds, or otherwise, for the safe keeping and 
prompt payment of the public money deposited with them. 

The legal questions remaining for consideration refer to the conduct 
of the business of the banks. 

Several sections of the Revised Statutes impose restrictions upon the 
National banks, subjecting the system to adverse criticism, and causing 
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a spirit of hostility in some of the banks, which results, as we are ip- 
formed, in actual evasion. 

Section 5,137 provides, in substance, that no bank shall take a mort- 
gage on real estate, except “in good faith by way of security for debts 
previously contracted.” The law does not fix the time which must 
elapse in sucha contingency between contraction of the debt and execu- 
tion of the mortgage. The period may be long or short. The law does 
not prevent a bank from lending to a solvent agent, who lends on mort- 
gage, in the interest of the bank, and at its profit or loss. 

As our laws permit loans on real estate by all banks, the State bank 
can do openly that which the National must do covertly. 

The national banking law assumes that all banks organized under 
its provisions are intended for commercial business, and that real 
estate loans by such banks are not advisable. There is no doubt that 
all loans by Commercial banks should be readily convertible, and real 
estate investments are not always so, though they may be well 
secured. | 

The business of commercial banking is not profitable in some parts of 
California, unless the banks are able to employ part of their capital in 
accommodating the farmers. Banks that are formed to meet the 
varied wants of town and country customers have proved exceedingly 
successful in this State when properly managec. , 

Section 5,200 provides that the total amount of money borrowed by 
any one firm or person from any National bank shall at no time exceed 
one-tenth part of the capital of the association. 

Opinions differ as to the propriety of this regulation. The Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch, the first Comptrolier, expressed the cpinion that “ it 
should be struck out entirely.” The Hon. W. L. Trenholm, in his 
report for 1887, remarks: “‘ This is a perplexing subject, and it is difficult 
to regulate it by statute satisfactorily, yet experience proves that exist- 
ing restraints have been on the whole salutary in their character, for in 
many cases disaster has followed the disregard of them.”’ 

Under our Codes this question is left entirely to the discretion of the 
managers of the banks. We have no knowledge of any attempt to 
legislate on the subject of mercantile honor, business credit, or personal 
security. 

The operation of this law makes it unlawful for any National bank to 
deposit a sum in excess of ten per cent. of its capital in any State bank. 
The effect of this construction is, occasionally, an inconvenience to a 
National, and, apparently, a reflection on a State bank. Under this law 
National associations have been censured for deposits in State banks 
which have, at other times, accommodated or patronized them to their 
great profit. 

Section 5,208 was adopted to prevent a dangerous practice in some 
of the New York banks. Checks were certified for brokers for large 
amounts, not at the time of the credit of their accounts, but to be 
deposited later in the same day. Thislaw makes it “a criminal offense 
for any officer of a bank to certify the check of a customer who may 
overdraw, even inadvertently, his account for a few dollars, in the pay- 
ment of an ordinary obligation,” though “checks so certified are good 
and valid obligations against the bank.” 

Opposition to such a law was manifested, and friends of the National 
system have condemned it. An open attempt was made to evade it by 
“accepting ”’ checks, but this plan failed. The bank officer was prose- 
cuted by the Government, and the courts decided the case against him. 
The records do not show whether any movement to escape the statute 
by “paying” checks that could not be “certified” has ever been dis- 
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covered, yet the ingenuity employed to justify “accepting ” checks 
might succeed in prompting such a course. 

To the majority of National bank managers no legal decision is 
necessary to demonstrate that checks that cannot be certified must not 
be accepted nor paid, forcing the conclusion that overdrafts are unlaw- 
ful. It is true the banks reportthem, generally in sums that are insig- 
nificant, evidently preferring to infringe the law rather than refuse the 
checks of customers. 

There are a few of our State banks in which overdrafts are not 
tolerated, and no accounts are overdrawn. In the others some of the 
customers borrow by overdrawing. The practice is not prohibited by 
law. 

Section 5,191 provides that National banks in the reserve cities shall 
always keep on hand, in lawful money, at least 25 per cent.of the aggre- 
gate amount due depositors and other liabilities payable on demand. 
All other banks must keep on hand at least 15 per cent. Inthe last 
mentioned banks, however, three-fifths of the reserve required may 
consist of balances due to an association, available for the redemption 
of its circulating notes, from associations approved by the Comptroller, 
doing business in the sixteen principal commercial cities. These partic- 
ular banks are known as “reserve” banks, and the cities are called 
“reserve cities.” 

In all well-regulated banks, however organized, there is no occasion 
for legislative restriction, for the demands of business, and the dictates 
of common sense, are quite sufficient to maintain reserves of lawful 
money to a proper degree without the intervention of law. Attacks 
upon this section of the revised statutes are not directed against the 
percentage named, which is considered reasonable enough in each case, 
but against a percentage uniform for all communities, or any designated 
percentage at all. 

The argument in favor of a percentage in each place based upon 
existing conditions to be changed as circumstances require, would have 
great weight if it could be shown how such a course could be made 
practical. It has been suggested that the limit be fixed by clearing 
house associations for their respective towns, and in other places, by 
agreement among the bankers. 

To a great many people the money on hand is the most important 
item in a bank’s statement—to many it appears to be the only important 
item. It seems to present itself to every observer, and is entirely within 
the comprehension of every one. It is reasonable to say that to no 
person interested in the banks is it a matter of indifference. By many 
intelligent and able financers it is regarded as important in the highest 
degree that the banks should always show large reserves of money. 

Aside from every consideration of duty, every demand of prudence, 
and in concerns actuated by the most selfish motives only, it must be 
apparent that the percentage of cash on hand may be made a potent 
factor in behalf of the bank, and that carelessness in this respect may 
lessen, if not actually destroy, public confidence. 

The revised statutes of the United States, representing the delibera- 
tions of Congress, suggest the amounts for cash reserves, that should 
always be available in every well-regulated bank. The practice in our 
strongest and best banks will be found to be confirmatory of these laws, 
and in many cases exhibiting a more conservative spirit. Thus, by 
precept and example, bankers may learn to so regulate their affairs in 

this important particular, that their institutions may be regarded, in 
their respective communities, as deserving of patronage. 
In this State the banks are not regulated by direct laws, so far as 
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cash reserves are concerned. Under Section 11 of the Act creating 
this Board and defining its duties, the question to be determined js 
the lowest amount of available cash that is compatible with safety. 

National banks are prohibited from making loans on the capital 
stock of the association. Directors must take an oath that they own 
ten shares of stock that is not hypothecated anywhere. But on their 
personal security any of the members of the association can borrow of 
the bank. Loans on the stock of a bank to associates not otherwise 
responsible are not prudent, and are so estimated by competent managers 
everywhere. The distinction between the two kinds of banks appears 
to be that loans are supposed to be made on merit in both banks, but 
in State banks the borrower can leave his stock, and in Nationals he 
cannot. 

The material distinctions in organization, and the prominent regula- 
tions affecting the management of each business, have been fully set 
forth here. But the legal advantages—so considered-—are not the 
only reasons for adopting the National system. The title is valuable as 
a legitimate advertisement. It proclaims fellowship for the bank ina 
‘financial scheme that has been called the grandest the world has ever 
known.” The word “ National” attracts customers, especially in cer- 
tain localities, and particularly when addressed to strangers. In new 
communities a confidence is inspired at once which other banks can 
command only when well established and favorably known. An im- 
pression exists in the minds of some of the people that the safety of 
deposits in National banks is guaranteed by the Government, a con- 
founding of the bank notes and the deposits. It is also supposed that 
the Government will not authorize a bank and then permit it to fail. 

Another mistaken notion concerns Nationals independently of other 
kinds of banks—“ firsts’ are considered by some people as necessarily 
better than “seconds,” and so on. Asa matter of course, the banks 
are not responsible for misconceptions on the part of the community. 
It may be worth inquiring whether they are always really gainers by 
them. The business attracted to banks casually is likely to prove 
transitory and valueless. That drawn through an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of fair dealing and responsibility is sure to be permanent and profit- 
able. There may be honor, but there is no profit in transient deposits 
that the banker is unable to use. Unless customers patronize a bank 
from favorable conclusions as to its soundness, they are not likely to be 
found reasonable or co-operative in times of panic, when a just sense of 
reciprocal duties should be, as it often is, exhibited. The vicissitudes 
of business may force a solvent banker, by reason of circumstances that 
he could not foresee, much less control, to appeal to the intelligent 
patience of his customer. It is usual to find the positions reversed. In 
view of such a possibility, it is assuredly better for a banker to select 
his customers when feasible, rather than seek them or permit them to 
come indiscriminately. 

The ability and enterprise necessary to establish great institutions 
may be found in all classes of bankers. How far such qualifications 
operate in Nationals to account for the success that may be attained, 
and how much may be due to the character of the organization, cannot 
be estimated here. It is preferable to believe the former reasons 
paramount. The prosperity of State banks does not depend, even 
contingently, upon factitious aids, but upon the adoption of, and 
adherence to, strictly business principles. 
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MISADVENTURES OF SCOTCH BANK NOTES. 


“Quite a romance might be made of tales that could be told by the 
Scotch notes as to the places in which they have sojourned.” So says 
Mr. William Graham, in his recently published work, entitled, The One 
Pound Note in the Rise and Progress of Banking in Scotland; for, as he 
further adds, “each note has its own little bit of history to tell.” 
Unfortunately, nowadays, “making history” is a phrase synonymous 
with committing crime, and romance is regarded as a tragic tale tinged 
with adventure. In this go-ahead age, the world discards the common- 
place and insists on having the sensational served up at its repasts. 
For so soon as human beings develop failings or peculiarities of charac- 
ter, from that moment they possess an interest in the eyes of the larger 
section of the community, who at all times prefer the abnormal to the 
normal, and the unconventional to the conventional. It is as well, then, 
to state at the outset that, in dealing with our subject, we shall act 
upon this principle, and pass by without remark all those bank notes 
which, by remaining intact, have run their appointed course, and treat 
only of those which, by falling into careless or improper hands, have, 
like the wicked, not “lived out half their days.” We shall further 
premise that the narratives set forth, of the fate of the various notes 
hereafter referred to, are strictly factwa/ and not fictzonal. 

The amount of one pound notes in circulation in Scotland is about 
four millions, on a rough estimate of the yearly average. Of these four 
millions the average duration of existence of each note was estimated 
at from five to eight years in the parliamentary inquiry of 1875. Mr. 
Graham states it as from three to four years; but, even barring 
accidents, it is now much less in the case of several banks. Some 
hundreds of these notes annually come to an untimely end, various 
circumstances tending to compass their destruction, the principal of 
which is the treatment they receive from the individuals into whose 
hands they fall. 

There is a story told of a man who thought to wreak his spite on a 
bank by burning all its notes he could lay hands on. Such an act would 
now be deemed lunatic. It was, however, but the other day we read of 
a burning at the house of a country station-master of several hundred 
bank notes, which had been hoarded in place of being banked ; and this 
leads us to say that, in the case of a complete destruction of their 
notes, banks are not in the habit of making good the amount of such 
loss to the owners. In all cases, they insist on such a partial production 
of the damaged or defective note as shall contain a clue to the number 
and value of the note in question. 

It has been sometimes found that parties have applied at different 
periods for payment of two different fragments of the same note, which 
at the first presentation had been paid by the bank for its full face 
value. This indicates the necessity for a bank keeping an accurate 
register of all such notes, so that it may not twice repay the same note. 
When a demand is made for payment of a mutilated note, it is the 
practice of some banks to pay the holder the proportional value of the 
portion which he presents. Thus, if a man brought to a bank half of a 
one pound note, he would only receive Ios. in exchange therefor; and 
if two-thirds of a five pound note, he would be paid £3. 6s. 8d. With 
other banks, it is the custom to pay full valueor nothing. These satisfy 
themselves that the parties offering the fragmentary notes are giving 
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a true account of how the notes sustained their injuries, as_ well as of 
the fate of the missing parts, lest they, too, turn up against the banks. 
With this view, each applicant for repayment of a faulty note must 
subscribe an affidavit before a justice of the peace, detailing the 
circumstances under which the note became damaged. The bank also 
insists on a certificate of character being produced, so that it may 
know what measure of confidence to place in the —o s declara- 
tion on oath. When the value of the note exceeds £1, a guaranty is 
usually exacted by the banks against all loss from their having paid the 
amount, notwithstanding the want of production of the entire note. 
It may be stated that the vast proportion of defective notes belongs to 
the one pound class, but there is a sprinkling of five pound notes and 
occasionally a ten pound note. The periods of the year when notes 
most suffer injury are holiday times, such as the new year and trades’ 
holidays. A few days after, when the moment for reflection arrives, 
demands pour in for payment of these injured notes, which appear in 
every conceivable form. Sometimes the injury is slight, the edges of 
the note being charred, leaving the main portion untouched. At other 
times, only two very small burnt pieces, sufficient to distinguish the 
number and the value, are all that remain to tell the tale. Sometimes 
the dérzs resembles in shape the map of Europe, or a part of the 
coast line, with strongly indented bays and creeks, or it may bean 
irregular mass of charred paper. The pipe appears to be the greatest 
medium for leading to the destruction of notes; for has it not to be 
lit, and what more handy to use for this purpose than the paper that 
is within your reach? In chronicling the various forms and phases of 
destruction, we shall begin with the most formidable kind, that by 
fire. 

One of the reasons given by the holder of a damaged one pound 
note was that his house had gone on fire, and that, along with some 
partially burned books and papers, the note had been rescued in its 
scorched condition. As we have already hinted, the most numerous 
class of applicants belongs to the pipe-lighters. One man said he used 
the note instead of a paper spill, and so one might infer that the note 
must have been folded up and placed in the spill-holder, as if it were 
an ordinary piece of paper. The bright color of the note would then 
attract attention by the light of its own flame. A note got burned in 
this way: It was known to be among some waste papers, and a candle 
was lighted in order to search for it; so, in the process, the candle was 
held too close and the note was burnt. By being mistaken for waste 
paper, another note was, with other loose paper, consigned to the 
flames, to be pulled out in hot haste by the tongs. As aman was 
counting notes, he held them too near the gas, and so they caught fire. 
Children have had a great part in destroying notes. One youngster of 
four years took hold of a note, tore part of it, and placed the other 
piece in the fire before being noticed. A note came to grief by being 
put into a jacket pocket along with a pipe and lucifer matches. This 
companionship did not suit it, for the matches ignited, the pocket was 
burned, and the note was partially destroyed. Another note hada 
similar fate under unlike circumstances. A man was digging peat 
among the hills, and luxuriated in a fire, which he had kindled beside 
him, for warming and cooking purposes. He had thrown off his vest 
and laid it beside the fire; within the vest was a note. The fire, 
unknown to him, had described progress in the direction of his vest, 
and he just arrived in time to find the charred remains of his one 
pound note. Another cause of destruction is stated to have arisen 
from a note being placed in a pocket full of fusees which suddenly 
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exploded, to the detriment of the note. This would seem to be the 
fitting sequel to such an act of folly. One domestic drama is well 
described by a leading actor in it; and as it is to a certain extent 
typical, we give it in its native purity :—‘‘I came home the worse of 
drink; my wife found fault with me for doing so. I took a note in 
my hand and said—‘I will go away and drink thisalso.’ She snatched 
at it, saying, ‘I will have as much benefit by it as you,’ and tore off the 
missing part, which she threw into the fire.” We must all admit that 
the wife had the best of it here, asshe usually has. A note placed ina 
drawer suffered from a spark coming into contact with a match there. 

Other cases of notes in vests with matches crop up, the cause of 
ignition being more or less varied in each case. One man said that 
the matches in his pocket came into contact with the bulwarks of the 
steamer when he was sick and vomiting. Another man raised the - 
fatal spark by coming against a vehicle, but did not explain how he 
came to be in the way of the machine. The incautious mother, 
probably an elderly and absent-minded matron, appears now on the 
scene. She is sitting by the fire, before the table, taking tea. Her son 
comes in and presents her with a note, which she puts in her apron 
until she can place it in a more secure spot. When her repast is over, 
she, as usual, gathers the table crumbs into her apron and shakes it, 
with its contents, into the fire, forgetful that the note which she 
received from her son is there also. She manages, however, to save a 
portion of the note, sufficient to found a claim against the bank. The 
imprudent way in which notes have been left about, as if they were com- 
mon paper has led todivers mistakes. In an hotel, one evening, while a 
man was sitting beside another at table, the latter laid hold of what he 
thought was a piece of paper beside him, held it uptothe gas and lit 
hiscigar with it. It turned out to be a bank note, which belonged 
to the stranger. 

Ina private house, where two or three persons were seated, a note 
had been folded up with the view of being presented to one of the 
number, and placed for that purpose on the table, when a man who 
wished to light his pipe seized hold of at and placed it in contact with 
the gas, the result being that it was partially consumed before he 
discovered his mistake. Such a blunder would be anything but pleas- 
ing, either to the intending donor of the note or to the intended 
beneficiary. When notes are used for lighting purposes, they are 
often mistaken for waste paper and newspaper, and sometimes for 
match paper. As they are often burned in lighting pipes, the pipe has 
been known to have had its revenge by lighting them. A reason 
given for an imperfect note was that it had been burnt through a hot 
pipe having been put into the same pocket with it. The tobacco was 
still unextinguished, and it had toppled over on the note below. This 
leads us, by an easy and natural transition, to the cause assigned by a 
party for a note which he presented, and which was burnt into little 
holes. He said that while his pipe was fully charged and lighted, he 
had used the note as a tobacco stopper! While a man was putting 
his hand into his pocket to take out some money, a note suddenly fell 
into the hearth and got burned among the smouldering embers before 
his attention was called to it. Another case of note destruction is of a 
different character, and illustrates another phase of life. While a man 
was going home, one morning early, after passing some convivial hours 
he invoked the services of a night constable to the extent of asking a 
light from his bull’s eye. The officer complied with his request, but 
observed that the paper which the man was applying to the flame of 
his lantern was nothing less than a banker’s obligation to pay to the 
bearer on demand the sum of twenty shillings sterling. 
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A female servant fell into a slight mistake once in connection with a 
note. In her capacity of tablemaid she removed the table-cloth, took 
it into the kitchen, and shook the contents into the fire, without notic- 
ing the note which had got hid in the folds of the cover. Another 
mishap occurred in this way: Asa note was being handed toa work- 
man through a pay window, a strong current of air carried it off the 
window into the fire. Another case was that of an old woman, who 
had placed a note on a kitchen table, where it lay beside a lot of potato 
peelings and other dinner débrzs. After dining, she swept the whole 
off the table into the back of the fire, a well-known receptacle for such 
stuff as potato peelings, which are considered by the poor an excellent 
“backing” to their homely fires; the note was pulled out in a scorched 


state. 
[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER.] 





GAMBLING. 


If we take the commonest argument of all against gambling, the 
argument that a man by gambling is depriving himself and his family 
of the comforts and perhaps of the necessaries of life, we shall find that 
we are taking far too low ground to make our argument really victorious, 
An appeal to a man’s instinctive sense of right and wrong is the only 
way in which he can be prevented from doing something by which he 
believes he will increase his material wealth—and a gambler postulates 
a man holding such a belief. To attempt to convince such a man with 
the declaration, “ What you are doing is imprudent ”—and this, in fact, 
is all the “ ruinto wife and tamily ” argument comes to—is, then, utterly 
useless. A gambler who gambles to make money, before he begins 
shuts his mind to the idea of imprudence, and plays or bets, he would 
frankly tell you, in order that he may gain enough to make himself and 
his belongings comfortable. People who try to argue gambling down 
by prudential considerations fail to realize that the gambler does not 
risk his stake merely because he thinks it wicked to do so and wants to 
get the pleasure which is popularly supposed to come from wickedness 
for its own sake. The collier or the factory hand who bets on pigeons, 
or dogs, or horses, or football matches, does not do so because he thinks 
it is wrong, but from exactly the same motive which moves men 
when they worry themselves into a fever to get 4 instead of 3 per 
cent. for their capital. Both want to get a little more money to add to 
their yearly resources in the shape of that extra money, that margin of 
superfluous unappropriated cash which, whether incomes are reckoned 
in thousands or hundreds or tens, is always sought for with so hungry 
a longing. Remember, next, that every gambler believes he is sure to 
win, and it is not difficult to see how he treats the argument from 
prudence. If he does not say so, he certainly believes that in betting on 
a horse which he thinks he knows is “a moral certainty ” for the Derby, 
he is really doing the most prudent thing in the world. Again, another 
of the arguments commonly employed to combat gambling is usually 
quite inoperative. It is wicked, it is argued, to win money from a man, 
who, very likely, cannot afford to pay. You take his money, and give 
him nothing in return. No doubt, under certain circumstances, this 
argument affects the gambler strongly. In most cases, however, he 
deals with some betting man who obviously prospers on bookmaking, 
and the force of such reasoning is lost upon him. He knows quite well 
that he will not ruin the bookmaker.— 7%e Sfectator. 
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INOUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


FORGED CHECK. 

Bank ‘‘ A”’ and bank *‘ B”’ are two National banks doing business in the same 
village in Kansas. Both banks have their checks printed payable to bearer, it 
being the custom of both of them to pay each other’s checks and exchange all 
accepted checks at the close of each day’s business, each bank throwing out such 
checks as it does not choose to accept, the difference either way being paid in cash. 
Bank ‘‘ A”’ is the depository for a Warehouse Co. which draws checks on bank ‘‘ A”’ 
payable to bearer and signed by its superintendent, with its incorporate seal stamped 
on each check, with notice to both banks to pay no checks unless so stamped. On 
the 6th of November two checks were paid, properly signed and stamped with the 
Warehouse Co. seal, and payable to W. 5S. Smith or bearer. One check for $271.10 
was presented to bank ‘‘ A” and was paid without question. Another one for 
$471.10 was presented to bank ‘‘ B”’ and was likewise paid without question. Bank 
‘‘B,” with other checks, on the same day presented the warehouse check to bank 
‘‘A,” and it was paid without question and charged to the account of the Ware- 
house Co. On the next day the Warehouse Co. had its bank pass-book written up, 
and its checks were returned to it as usual. The superintendent, on checking up 
his account at the warehouse. found that these two checks were forged, and on the 
8th returned them to bank ‘‘ A,” stating that they had been forged. Bank ‘‘A” 
sent its teller to bank ‘‘ B”’ to learn if they knew the party to whom they had paid 
said check, and was told that they did not. Bank ‘‘ B” asked teller of bank ‘‘ A” 
if anything was wrong, and he replied there was not, and said the check was all right. 
Bank ‘‘A” said nothing more to bank ‘* B” until December 4th, when bank ‘* A” 
told bank ‘‘ B” that the check was a forged one, and wanted to know what bank 
‘*B” would do about it. From the above statement of facts we desire your opinion 
as to which must lose the money ? 


RepLy.—We think that the bank on which the check was drawn must bear the 
loss. This is not a case of forged indorsement, but simply a forgery of 
the maker’s name. The bauk where he deposits is supposed to be familiar 
with his signature, and if it pays his money on a forged check, it cannot 
charge the amount to his account. Moreover, while money paid by mistake 
can generally be recovered, yet the payment of forged paper has long formed 
an exception to the rule. In other language, whenever payment is made 
by the drawee of a forged bill or check to a holder wethout his fault, and 
his situation would be made worse if compelied to refund, the money can- 
not be recovered from him. ‘‘ The foundations of the rule,” said Judge 
Ranney, in a case which has been often quoted, ‘‘are sufficiently obvious. 
The party is supposed to know his own handwriting in the one case, or 
that of his customer or correspondent in the other, much better than the 
holder can; and the law, therefore, allows the holder to cast upon him the 
entire responsibility of determining as to the genuineness of the instrument, 
and, if he fails to discover the forgery, imputes to him negligence and, as, 
between him and the innocent holder, compels him to suffer the loss.” 
(Ellis v. Ohio Life Ins. & Trust Co., 4 Ohio St., p. 652). A few of the 
many cases in which the principle has been declared may be cited. (Price 
v. Neal, 3 Burr. 1354; Young v. Adams, 6 Mass. 182; Markle v. Hatfield, 
2 Johns. 455; Commercial & Farmers Bank, Nat. Bank v. First Nat. 
Bank, 30 Md. 11; Salt Springs Bank v. Syracuse Sav. Institution, 62 Barb. 
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101.) The application of this principle is decisive. Furthermore, it would 
seem as though A bank was negligent in not seeking to recover the money 
sooner from the B bank. The facts are not quite clear on this point, but 
it would appear that A bank, on the 8th of November, knew that the check 
was forged, and yet did not make a demand of the other bank until the 
4th of December. Surely this long delay would have defeated a recovery on 
an indorsement. The delay in not finding out the character of the indorse- 
ment ordinarily would not militate against the drawee bank; but after the 
forgery is discovered, then the law requires that prompt notice shall be given 
to the bank from which the check came, in order to recover. (See Cuna/ 
Bank v. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill 287.) From other facts than those above 
given, it appears that the Warehouse Company was very careless in keep. 
ing its seal, and any one in the office had access to it. This care- 
lessness might start a question of liability of the bank to the drawee of the 
check, but is without significance in determining the rights of the A and B 


banks. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


An Introduction to Political Economy. By RICHARD H. ELy, Pu. D., Associate 
Professor of Political Economy in Johns Hopkins University. New York: 
Chatauqua Press, 1889. 


This book of three hundred and fifty pages is chiefly remarkable for the pres- 
entation of economic principles from sociological and moral grounds. Of late years 
the truth has become more apparent that no system of principles springing from 
selfishness and getting all their life and development from that source, could do 
other than keep men within selfish lines. From evil only evil comes; morality and 
selfishness, do not mix; and though the economist may show with the certainty of a 
mathematical demonstration that the ways of enlightened selfishness are in perfect 
harmony with those of morals, no man has ever abandoned his selfish way for the 
other by that reasoning. He that was selfish, however deeply he drank the eco- 
nomic draught, remained selfish still. Soa movement is now going on to trans- 
plant the hard, bloodless principles of economic science into moral grounds, and 
Prof. Ely is one of the new gardeners. All will watch the experiment with in- 
terest. Let us hope that by their industry a fairer tree shall grow, under whose 
branches capitalist and laborer shall sit in peace, and whose fruit shall bealike good 
and ample for both. Certainly, there is need enough for better teaching. But 
whether more can be done in thus trying to transplant and improve a upas tree than 
in applying moral and religious principles with fresh attractiveness and power, is 
very questionable. We know that modern political economy has but little good to 
show for a hundred years devoted to the study and application of its principles; 
what far more splendid and inspiring victories have morality and religion to show 
during that period! Political economy has never educated a child, built a hospital, 
or cultivated a good emotion. Itis hardly worth while to dig for water in the des- 
ert, where abundant fountains already exist. 
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Recent Economic Changes and Their Effect on the Production and Distribution 
of Wealth and the Well-Being of Society. By DAvipD A. WELLS, LL. D., 
D.C. L. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1889. 


This is one of the most interesting economic works ever written. The dis- 
tinguished author has attempted to describe the more important economic changes 
that have occurred in the modern industrial world, and in so doing has presented a 
series of pictures which are as striking as they are unique, in economic literature. 
Many of the facts here given, though familiar, are known as detached pieces of 
knowledge; but Mr. Wells, with rare industry, has collected and arranged ‘them in 
such a manner as to draw conclusions from them which were as unknown as 
they are important. We can assure those who regard a work on political economy 
as juiceless as a statute-book, that this book is quite outside the category, and as 
fresh as a first-rate novel. 


The Hansa Towns. By HELEN ZIMMERN. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
1889. 


This book is one of the most interesting and valuable in ‘‘ The Story of the 
Nations’”’ series, for it covers a field of history concerning which much has been 
written in an incidental and fragmentary way, but which has never before been 
described ina methodical manner. We have often wished, when reading of the thirty 
years’ war and other great events in later medieval European history, and reference 
was made of the doings of the Hansa towns, that we knew more ‘about them, and 
when we have sought for more, nothing complete or satisfying could be found. This 
is truly a fresh historical presentation, and one especially interesting to the man of 
business ; for the Hansa towns were primarily commercial towns, and their bond of 
union was purely that of commercial gain. In the rude daysof the Hansa, whena 
wagon could not go along a country road without an armed escort, when pirates 
swarmcd in the Northern seas, when robbery was quite as regular a business as 
stock gambling is now-a-days, when a numerous class sought then, as now, to 
acquire wealth, not by producing it, but by taking it from others, union was neces- 
ary to success and freedom. The story here told, of the supremacy acquired by a 
handful of towns, of driving pirates from the seas, of making and dethroning 
kings, is a wonderful one. It reveals the power of concentrated, well-directed 
intelligence, which, always having a well-defined aim in view, can far more 
easily find the means to accomplish that aim. Many a person fails in life from not 
clearly knowing just what he wants, and when the time comes for action, too often 
he then even is undecided. He acts because he must, and not because, having 
clearly determined on the end, he is eager to act. The Hansa always had a well- 
defined purpose, and with only limited means they were able for a long period to 
flourish above all their neighbors, simply because they were living in discord and 
confusion. The chapter here given is unusually fresh, and the lesson to be derived 
from the Hansa experience is one of great value. Apart from the larger features of 
the history, the methods of trading in those old times and the modes of living and 
of entertaining foreigners are vividly described. In our opinion it is one of the 
most interesting in this long series of historical presentations. 
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Money. By JAMES Piatt, F.S.S. New York and London: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 188g. 


This work is well known in Great Britain. Indeed, the American edition before 
us is a reprint from the nineteenth English edition—conclusive proof of its popular. 
ity in that country. And there is good reason for the good name it has earned, for 
it is an easy, yet full description of the principles pertaining to money. Perhaps no 
subject in economic science has been handled so much by quacks and shallow 
writers; and even now there is abundant reason for producing a work like this, 
stating monetary principles in language familiar to the ordinary mind, yet doing so 
thoroughly, thus rendering the thoughtful reader a true conqueror of this branch of 
economic knowledge. We trust that the book will become as widely known and as 
well read as in the land whence it came. 


National Bank Cases. Containing All Decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court, and Decisions of the State Courts, Relating to National Banks, 
from 1881 to 1889, with Notes and References. By IRVING Browns, 
Editor of Zhe Albany Law Journal and The American Reports. San 
Francisco: Bancroft Whitney Company. 1889. 


Two volumes have preceded this, and the three contain all the law of the State 
and Federal Courts relating to the National Bank Act. It is a highly useful col- 
lection of cases, for the National Bank Act is very important statute, and in 
its construction a very large number of banks are directly interested. Not only 
should this book find its way generally into law libraries, but especially into those 
of lawyers who act as attorneys and counselors for banks. Bank officers, too, 
could read this book with profit. Happily, the practice is growing of forming 
bank libraries, and surely one of the first purchases for a National Bank Library 
should be these three well-edited and printed volumes. 


The Industrial Progress of the Nation. Consumption Limited. Production 
Unlimited. By EDWARD ATKINSON, LL. D., Ph. D. New York and 
London: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 18go. 


This book is somewhat difficult to describe. The title is taken from an address 
given by the author to the graduating class of the University of South Carolina last 
year, and which forms the opening paper. The larger portion of the volume consists 
of a series of papers that were published in the Century and Forum on ‘ The Rela- 
tive Strength and Weakness of Nations,” and ‘‘ The Distribution of Products.” 
These papers are of a high order, for Mr. Atkinson belongs to the small band of 
writers who write because they have something to say. It would be easy enough to 
find fault with these papers—their unsystematic and quite often illogical treatment of 
matters; but he has presented in these pages not only a great variety of fresh facts, 
but has drawn interpretations from them which are as new as they are important. 
Those on ‘‘ The Distribution of Products,” are in our judgment especially worthy 

_of careful study. In what a blaze of light would workingmen live if they studied 
these papers long enough to realize their full significance ! 
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STATE BANK CIRCULATION.—The following table, taken from the report of the 
New York Superintendent of Banking, gives the amount of the outstanding circu- 
lation of banks incorporated under laws of this State: 





Bank of Commerce in New York............-.ccecees $1,640 
ee i kbc diced inne ccédrcntensenaees 13,506 
Delaware & Hudson Canal Bank................... 705 
Re Se BE cidbvecdereseseuaso soswees 9,300 
Manhattan Company........... peerenssesnonens ; 44,721 
BOOCUIEER TORU, TPOGMIIR . c occleccccccccceceesecess 5,500 
SD CE CIs si scweeneendecwsewenednonne 9,747 

$85,119 


Of this amount the circulation of the Bank of Commerce in New York (now a 
National bank) and of the Mechanics’ Bank of Brooklyn, is secured by the deposit 
of cash with the Superintendent. ‘The Manhattan Company, and the Chemung 
Canal Bank, now conducted as a private bank, will doubtless redeem their notes on 
presentation. The other banks mentioned in the list have long since gone out of 
active business. 


BRAZIL.—The Brazilian Government has issued a decree dividing the country 
into three banking districts and providing for three issue banks with a capital of 
250,000,000 in Government stock, the circulation of each bank’s notes to be con- 
fined to its own district. Ten per cent. of the earnings will be applied to the 
redemption of the capital stock. 


ENGLISH ENTERPRISES.—Mr. Henry Clews declares that ‘*‘ London is the weak 
spot in the financial world, speculation in new enterprises there for the last two 
years having gone on at a rapid and even reckless rate. The aggregate amounts of 
capital subscribed to loans and companies of all kinds in Great Britain during the 
last few years have been as follows: 1884, $545,000,000; 1885, $390,000,000 ; 
1886, $505,000,000 ; 1887, $480,000,000 ; 1888, $800,700,000 ; 1889, $900,000, - 
000, Such expansion as that of the last two years is out of all proportion to the 
growth of legitimate trade. Reaction, of course, must follow. It does not appear 
to be near at hand just now, and there are influences at work which will tend to 
counteract and delay its force; still these are facts not to be overlooked.” 


MORTGAGE INDEBTEDNESS.—The Census Bureau will endeavor to do all that is 
practicable in carrying out the mandate of Congress to obtain statistics of the. 
recorded indebtedness of the country. The work will have to be done by a corps of 
special agents, and there will be about 325 of them appointed, at a salary of about 
$3 perday. The work in the State of New York will be done by 31 of these 
agents, They will take from the official records the facts regarding each mortgage 
recorded during the ten years from 1880 to 1889. These statistics will be classified, 
as far as possible, so that they may be intelligently studied. The agricultural lands 
will be separated from the town lots, the rate of interest will be ascertained, and 
ptivate corporations will be separated from individuals. The work is in the charge 
of Mr. Holmes, a Western Massachusetts man, who has given it attention in con- 
nection with the Massachusetts census. 


_SAN FRANCISCO.—The San Francisco Journal of Commerce improves the occa- 
sion of the removal of the First National Bank into their new stately building, to 
remark, among other things, that it was the first gold note bank established in the 
United States. ‘‘ The system,” it continues, ‘‘ has become very popular on the 
coast, and especially during the last few years. A large number of banks have 
been established on the plan of the First National. To Mr. James Phelan, an old 
Californian, and one of our leading capitalists, is due the organization of the bank 
thus effected. The capital, $1,000,000, was subscribed November 1, 1870, and the 
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first installment of 25 per cent. paidin. The bank was opened January 3, 1871, 
On the 14th of February of the same year the first Board of Directors was chosen. 
It consisted of James Phelan, Edward Martin, J. C. Flood, Daniel Callaghan, |as, 
Moffitt, Peter Donahue, D. D. Colton, N. Von Bargen, M. P. Jones, Samuel Hart, 
C. G. Hooker, C. F. McDermott and John H. Wise. Of these gentlemen, death 
has removed not less than six from the busy scenes of life. Mr. Phelan was the 
first president of this popular bank. To him succeeded George F. Hooper, k. C, 
Woolworth, Daniel Callaghan, who held office until his health gave way, and finally, 
on January 1, 1888, Mr. S. G. Murphy, the popular and efficient cashier of the 
Pacific Bank and the equally popular and efficient president of the First National. 
It has thus had a list of strong names as its presidents right from the start, and to 
this, in a great measure, may its success be justly attributed. It commenced, as 
we said, with a capital of a million dollars, This was increased to a million and a 
half in 1872, and to two millions in 1875. Finding, however, that a million anda 
half was enough, the balance of half a million was returned to stockholders in 1880, 
As before intimated, the bank was entirely prosperous from the start, and not even 
a shadow of adversity has ever yet darkened its portals. A year after its starting, 
the first dividend of one per cent. was paid, January, 1872. From April of that 
year till August of 1873, quarterly dividends at the rate of ten per cent. per annum 
were paid. From that till January, 1876, monthly dividends of one per cent. were 
disbursed. From that till October, 1879, the monthly dividends were continued, 
but they were at the rate of ten per cent. per annum. For nearly seven years, or 
until April, 1886, eight per cent. per annum was paid. Then it was made seven 
per cent. It continued at this till the first of the present year, when a return was 
made to eight per cent. Dividends paid have been as follows : 

ME vn nccccscncesccascscccocces $EI0000 


: 90,000 


This makes a grand total of $2,484,563, or close on two and a half millions of 
dollars, or more than twice its original capital. 


CHANGE OF BANKING FiIRM.—On the first of February the banking tirm of 
Clark & Larabie, which has existed for twenty years, and is one of the strongest 
and best known firms in the Northwestern States, will be dissolved by mutual con- 
sent, and new firms will succeed it in both Butte and Deer Lodge. ‘The Butte firm 
will be W. A. Clark & Bro., Mr. J. Ross Clark being the junior partner. The 
firm name of the Deer Lodge house will be Larabie Bros. & Co., the firm consist- 
ing of S. E. Larabie, C. X. Larrabee and Henry S. Reed. The dissolution of the 
old firm and the establishment of new ones will not in the slightest impair the very 
close friendship and high regard existing between the old partners who, fora 
quarter of a century, have been in business together. They have abundant capital, 
and the new associations will strengthen them by other millions. Each has heavy 
outside interests making large demands upon his time and attention, and while Mr. 
Larabie’s are mostly in city property, coal and pine lands on the Pacific coast, Mr. 
Clark’s are largely in mines and reduction works in Butte and the Southwest. 
Hence, in the absence of one, the other has not the time to devote to the house of 
which the other is the head, and by segregating their interests there will be less tax 
upon their time, new partners will be brought in, and it is hoped at least equal 
pecuniary benefit result. Messrs. Clark and Larabie first associated in business in 
1869. In 1871 they started the bank of Donnell, Clark & Larabie, Deer Lodge, 
which continued until Messrs. Clark & Larabie purchased the interest of Mr. Don- 
nell, and since, except while conducted as a National bank from 1872 to 1579. 
In 1877 the house of Clark & Larabie was established in Butte and has continued 
since, doing one of the heaviest financial businesses in the West. Both members 
are well known and highly esteemed, and are excellent financiers. Mr. ]. Koss 
Clark, who enters the butte firm, has been for years in charge of the house there 
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and, like Mr. Reed who has been cashier and enters the new firm here, has earned 
the partnership by intelligent conduct of business and fidelity to every trust. Mr. 
Chas. X. Larrabee is well known in Montana as a gentleman of great wealth and 
every characteristic that commends a man to the esteem of the public. 


We are in receipt of Vick’s Floral Guide for 18yo. It is the Pioneer Seed 
Catalogue of America, and contains complete list of Seeds, Vegetables, Flowers, 
Bulbs, and Small Fruits with descriptions and prices and many new and elegant 
illustrations. All Bank presidents, cashiers, directors and their employes, should 
have this Catalogue. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents by James Vick, Seedsman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

New JERSEY.—Twenty years ago there were only twelve savings banks in the 
State of New Jersey. Their deposits amounted to $9,000,000 with 30,000 
depositors ; to-day there are twenty-five institutions with deposits amounting to 
$31,000,000, placed there by 114,627 depositors. There are 210 building and loan 
associations in the State whose aggregate annual income approximates $4,000,000. 


BANKING IN CEYLON.—The island of Ceylon has a healthy banking system, 
although it is of recent origin. A few years ago a private bank failed, and the misery, 
want and consternation it occasioned was frightful. Now the Government issues 
the circulating medium, and for every dollar issued by the banks, the banks must 
have three in silver in the vaults. The treasurer of the colony makes a monthly 
statement to see that this rule is complied with, in which event the Government 
guarantees the issue. — St, Paul Financial News. 


OVERDRAWING.—The daughter of a well-known bank president was recently, for 
reasons Satisfactory to him, put on a monthly allowance which wasto be deposited 
by him to her credit in his own bank. The young lady was given a check book, of 
course. ‘The second week of the new arrangement she went to the bank to get 
some money, and the teller gravely informed her when she presented her checks 
that her account was overdrawn. ‘‘ Overdrawn !” exclaimed the pretty maiden. 
‘* Well,” with great severity, ‘* will you please tell the president, with my compli- 
ments, that I hope he will not allow such a thing to occur again.”” And the clerks 
had immediate engagements under their desks. —PAiladelphia Press. 


St. Louts.—The St. Louis Real Estate and Financial Record says that Presi- 
dent Hoffman, of the Laclede Bank, has intimated that his bank will soon be 
changed to a National bank, to follow the example set by the Continental and Bank 
of Commerce. The Laclede Bank now has a capital of $500,000, and a surplus of 
$130,000; and if changed toa National bank, will have a capital of $1,000,000. 


THE new St. Louis bank, of which much has been said in anticipation, is now 
formed, and will begin business shortly after January Ist. A meeting of subscrib- 
ers was held in the Lindell Hotel last” Friday night, when an organization was 
effected, and officers and directors chosen. The bank is to have a capital of $500,000, 
is to be located in this city, is to be known as the National Bank of the Republic, 
and is to do business particularly in the South and Southwest tributary to St. Louis. 
The stock, mostly held here, was all subscribed on the first call. The following 
Board of Directors was chosen: Jerome Hill, E. F. Williams, J. J. Phillips, J. J. 
Sylvester, C. H. Huttig, John L. Boland, of St. Louis; and John Caro Russell, 
of Terrell, Tex.; and A. C. Hiatt, Fort Worth, Tex. The officers are: President, 
H. C. Hiatt, Fort Worth, Tex.; vice-president, E. F. Williams, of the Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe Co., of St. Louis; cashier, John Caro Russell, Terrell, Tex.; 
assistant cashier, Van L. Runyan, of St. Louis. 


WE note with pleasure the returns of the German-American Bank for the last 
six months. A semi-annual dividend of $6 per share has been declared on the 
earnings of the last six months, and the remainder, $33,225.37 was carrred to the 
surplus fund. 


WarwWIcK, N. Y.—The Board of Directors of the First National Bank have 
passed the following resolutions on the death of the president, Mr, C. H. Demarest : 
We who have so long been associated with our late president—we who have 
enjoyed such kindly social relations, and who so highly appreciate his business 
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integrity—can but feebly express our deep and heartfelt sorrow as we view his 
vacant chair and know that he wiil occupyit no more. Tous who have known him 
sO many years, observing his gentle, unassuming nature, his Christian walk, his 
faithful discharge of the varied duties committed to his charge, his exceptionally 
high type of character, could not but mourn that one like him should be taken from 
us ; but, while we bow in humble submission to this dispensation of Providence, we 
are consoled by the reflection that the remembrance of his virtues and labors will 
endear his memory to all those who knew him, and animate them to follow his 
good example. We also point with pride to the fact that his record, in all the 
places of trust to which he has been called, will show a uniform faithfulness and 
conscientiousness in his discharge of all the duties pertaining thereto; and we may 
say, without hesitation, it is worthy of all emulation; and we feel assured that we 
but give expression to the feelings of all the people in this vicinity, who knew him 
best, when we add that he was, in the highest sense, worthy of our unqualified love 
and admiration. 


DECIMAL COINAGE IN MExi1co.—The Mexican Government has issued a decree 
fixing June 30, 1890, as the date for the definite withdrawal from circulation of worn 
coin and of the coins known as reales, medios, cuartillas and tlacos. Holders of 
such coins may before such date exchange them at their nominal value for decimal 
currency at the National Bank in thiscity, or at its agencies throughout the Repub- 
lic. The mints will recoin the old money into decimal pieces. After the date fixed 
for the exchange of the old coinage at its nominal value it may still be exchanged 
at the mints, which, however, will only redeem it according to its weight and fine- 
ness, and not according to the value stamped on it. From and after July Ist, 18go, 
all commercial transactions must be effected on a decimal basis, infractions of this 
rule being punished by a fine of $25 for the first offense, and $50 for every subse- 
quent offense. Notaries, in drawing up contracts, are forbidden to mention the 
coins of the old system, even for the sake of greater clearness, on penalty of a 
fine of from $50 to $100. Anyone who, after June 30th, shall attempt to pass a 
coin of the ancient system will incur the same penalties as those awarded for pass- 
ing illegal coinage. 

NEWBURGH, N. Y.—William H. Rogers, a prominent business man of Fishkill 
Landing, who died on the 7th of January, was vice-president of the Mechanics’ 
Bank of Fishkill, president of the Fishkill Shoe Company, member of the Board 
of Education, and a trustee of the village. 


Boston.—J. T. Coolidge, the late president of the Columbian National Bank, 
died at his home last month, aged 79. He was born in that city in 1810, and his 
father was Joseph Coolidge, uncleof Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge. In early life he 
resided at the West End, and his first business venture was a trip to Calcutta as 
supercargo, in company with R. C. Mackay. Upon their return both men entered 
into the foreign importing and shipping business, under the firm name of Mackay « 
Coolidge. This partnership was continued successfully until 1852, when it was 
dissolved. In 1833 Mr. Coolidge was elected a director of the Columbian Bank, 
and in 1853 was made its president. continuing to fill that position faithfully and 
successfully to the time of his death. 


NEw York Citry.—-Two of the three banks whose suspension last week created 
such excitement, and put two men in jail, were opened to-day, Feb. 4—the Sixth 
National and the Equitable. The latter’s doors were closed during but two busi- 
ness days, those of the Sixth National during three; but it is doubtful if more 
highly seasoned vicissitudes ever in the same time attended two banking institu- 
tions. Especially marked were the changes in the condition of the Sixth National. 
One day it had almost three-quarters of a million in gilt-edged securities, a large 
surplus and unquestioned credit. The next day its securities were gone, its surplus 
threatened, its credit ruined. To-day, time turned a new leaf, and in the window 
of the bank was this notice, substantiated by Bank Examiner Hepburn’s signature: 
‘*Mr. Leland has restored both capital and surplus to this bank. It is just as 
strong as it was before the sale of his stock, and depositors should feel in every 
respect the same security as before.”” When the bank opened there was $900,000 
in cash ready to meet the demands of depositors, and for.a time the checking 
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out was lively, but the run was soon over, and Mr. Tappen said when he went 
away that a great deal more money had been taken in than had been paid out—a 
remarkable circumstance when it is considered how the confidence of depositors had 
been shaken by the events of last week. 





> ih <> 
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Sterling exchange has ranged during January at from 4.8334 @ 4.8734 for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.7934 @ 4.84 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.214% @ 5.17% 
for sight, and 5.2434 @ 5.20 for 60 days. ‘The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.833¢ @ 4.84; bankers’ sterling, 
sight, 4.8714 @ 4.8734 ; cable transfers, 4.88% @ 4.8834. * Paris—Bankers’, 60 
days, 5.20% @ 5.20; sight, 5.13% @ 5.17%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5.2334 @ 5.23%. Reichmarks (4)—bankers’, 60 days, 9454 @ 943% ; sight, 95 % 

954%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40 @ 40 1-16; sight, 404% @ 4o 5-16. 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 







QUOTATIONS : Jan. 6. Jan. 13. Jan. 20. Jan. 27. 
i us ei ale oe ---- 64@7% . 6%4@ 7 . 644@ 7 - 54@6% 
BE MO cacnaecseneense : eke we cee 7 @2 . 4 @i2 .3 @ 5 3 @4 
Treasury balances, coin........ . ... $161,978,177 . $161,720,692 . $161,739,457 . 162,057,711 

Do. do. Se 6,130,380 . 599715570 . ‘6,159,151 . 6,372,951 
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The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 












1890. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 
Jan. 4... $399,689,300 . $77,427,600 . $26,741,500 . $409,652,400 . $3,738,500 . $1,756,000 
** Il... 400,347,000 . 80,682,800 . 29,021,600 . 414,754,800 . 3,743,400 . 6,015,700 
“18... 403,561;400 . 82,387,000 . 30,458,500 . 420,257,500 . 3,749,000 . 7,781,125 
** 25... 400,283,700 89,622,600 . 31,403,400 . 423,977,400 . 3,515,000 . 15,031,650 















The Boston bank statement is as follows: 






1&g0. Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
a ee $151,051,900 .... $8,895,900 .... $5,446,100 .... $132,161,500 .... $2,544,400 
wa 152,166,600 .... 9,379,000 ... 5,599,900 .... 132,837,800 .... 2,535,500 








 S.ccc. SER9RSP «.... 9,019,400 -. 555775500 .... 138,742,600 .... 2,535,500 
oe 153,578,200 .. 8,816,300 ... 5,621,400 .... 130,457,300 .... 2,536,900 









The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 








18go, Loans. Reserves. Deposits, Circulation. 
Jan. i ncassscdoon $93,109,00c .... $24,314,000... $91,999,000 wees $2,136,000 
Dien: <dsewne 93,274,000 ~— 24,849,000 onus 91,631,000 owes 2,137,000 

~ Diente. énons 93,479,000 .... 26,126,000 ese 93)281,000 —s eeee 2,137,000 






25 94,193,000 .... 26,106,000 eon 93,395,000 eevee 2,129,000 














DEATHS. 










DAVENPORT.—On January 9, aged sixty-seven years, BAILEY DAVENPORT, 
President of People’s National Bank, Rock Island, III. 





HuMPHREY.—On January 19, aged seventy-three years, WALCoT J. Hum- 
PHREY, President of Wyoming County National Bank, Warsaw, N. Y. 





WinEs.—On December 31, aged seventy-three years, WILLIAM W. WINEs, Vice- 
Presidentef Ann Arbor Savings Bank, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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BOSTON BANK STOCKS AND DIVIDENDS. 


The following table, compiled by Joseph G. Martin, Boston, presents 
capital, surplus, dividends and prices of Boston banks: 





| | Surplus . | Dividends Price of Stock. 7 








7 Capital 

7, : , 

ary Jan., «8g0. | 1889. | 1889. 1889. | 1890, 
Oct.2. jAp’l. Oct. r- 2.| Jan. 





132 1408 
1224 120 
11244 11 
122 | 122 
1372 13634 
110 15 
184 190)%4 
130 136 
104 95 


Atlantic National .... 
Atlas National 

Blackstone National 
Boston National, .......... 
Boylston National........ 
Broadway National.. 
Bunker Hill National.. 
Central National..... 
City National 

Columbian National 125% 121 
Commerce National 125 | 129 
Commercial National , ot’. ae 100 100 
Commonwealth National.. 150 167 
Continental National 119 12214 
Eagle National....... 102 105% 
Eliot National. 122% 132% 
Everett National..... 98 103 
Exchange National,... 
Fanueil Hall National..... 
First National...... 

First Ward National. 
Fourth National 

Freeman’s National...... 
Globe National.. 

Hamilton National 

Hide & Leather National. . 
Howard National....... a 
Lincoln National 
Manufacturers’ National.. nid 
Market National 
Massachusetts Nat. pongage 
Maverick National. 
Mechanics’ National...... 
Merchandise National.... 
Merchants’ National 
Metropolitan National, 
Monument National 

Mount Vernon National.. 
National Market of Brigh’n 
New England National.... 
North National 

North America National.. 
Old Boston National 
People’s National 
Redemption, National 
Republic, National 

Revere (National), 
Rockland (National) 
Second National 

Security (National) 
Shawmut National . 

Shoe & Leather National... 
State National. .....cccecce 
Suffolk National..... 

Third National............! 
Traders’ National... 
Tremont National 

Union (National) 
Washington National......| 
Webster (National)........! 
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NEW BANKs, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from January No., page 573.) 


State. Place and Cafpitai. Bank or Banker. 
Sa ivccccsenseex Harlem River Bank..... 


En Alexander City. Alexander City Bank 
$35,000 Reuben Herzfeld, P. 
B. L. Dean, V .P. 
« .. Bessemer....... First National Bank..... 
$50,000 Chollet Berney, 
Wm. Berney, lV’. P. 
w .. Edwardsville. .. Howle Bros............. 
eee Denver Savings Bank.. 
$250,000 H. B. Chamberlin, P. 
D. H. Ferguson, Vl. P. 
Dak. N. Reynolds....... ee 
$5,000 Sam’'l R, Smith, P. 
A. S. Brooks, V. P. 
vw §, Sioux Falls..... Citizens Bank..........-. 
$50,000 Thos. Scanlan, P. 
John W, Egan, Vl’. P. 
Iowa... Bloomfield..... Taylor-McGowen Bank.. 
$51,600 Jas. McGowen, P. 
J. H. Taylor, V. /. 
fn . Denison........ Bank of Denison........ 





$100,000 A. J. Barnhart, #7’. 
C. W. Williams, I. P?. 
Kan.. . Barnard........ Bank of Barnard........ 
$10,000 Napoleon B. Brown, P. 
M. S. Atwood, |. ?. 
w ., Fremont....... The State Bank......... 
$10,000 | 2 Reed, P. 
John Q. Fuller, V. P. 
© «: Mec cscesas Commercial B. & Tr. Co. 
$25,000 Carlton S. Winslow, ?. 
a, we Fem, FF. #. 
" . Minneapolis.... Western Trust Co. ..... 
$50,000 Wm. C. Buchanan, ?. 
John Laighton, V. P. 
ere Catlettsburg.... Big Sandy Nat. Bank.... 
$60,000 Thos. R, Brown, ?. ! 

" » Ce Gace c css Clay City National Bank. 
50,00 Chas. Scott, ?. 
" ‘ Middlesborough First a Bank. ... 
$50,000 . C. Alford, P. 

biacews Homer......... Homer National Bank. . 
$50,000 Wm. P, Otts, P, 

Mp..... Baltimore...... National + nelle Bank.. 


$1c0,000 Albert H. Leszynsky, ?. 


Leslie M. Shaw, ?. 
Carl F. Kuehnle, V. ?. 


Independence . . Commercial State Bank. 


$200,000 John R. Hooper, P. 


. Pocomoke City. Pocomoke City N. Bank. 


$50,000 Wm. Dale, ?. 
Mass... Boston......... South End Nat. Bank.. . 
$200,000 John A, Pray, P. 
Henry E. Cobb, V. P. 
MICH... Schoolcraft..... Kalamazoo Co. Bank.. 


u 





$20,000 Zimri Dwiggins, P. 


. South Haven... First State Bank 


$50,000 7g § Monroe, / P. 
H. W. Williams, V’. ?. 


Cashier and N.Y. Correspondent. 


Jacob R. Demarest, ‘Cas. 
Winslow, Lanier & Co, 
Wim. S. Thomas, Cas. 


National Bank of Republic. 


P. Thos. J. Cornwell, Cas. 


R. H. Allen & Co. 


Chas. Y. McClure, Cas. 


Chase National Bank. 
Chas, E, Clure, Cas. 


John A. Cavanaugh, Cas. 
Kountze Bros. 
M. H. Jones, Cas. 
F, W. Moore, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Chemical National Bank. 
Wm. R. Barber, Cas. 


Hanover National Bank 
O. M. Gillett, Cas. 


Chase National Bank, 
Frank T. Bracken, Cas. 


W. L. Moody & Co, 
Herman Kampmeier, Cas. 


Kountze Bros. 
Chas. H. Curtis, Cas. 


American Exchange Nat. Bank, 
Geo. W. Wilson, 7reas. 


see eeeeeeee 
eee eeer eevee 
oe, eer @eweeeeenee 
eee eeeeeenee 
*se#eeeeeeeeveee 


Chas. H. Colburn, Cas. 

Wm. F. King, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Continental National Bank, 

Frank N. Robbins, Cas. - 


L. S. Monroe, Cas. 
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State. 


MO. ..0 


Place and Cafpitad. 


. Plattsburgh..... 
$50,000 Geo. W. Davis, ?. 
. Fort Benton.... 


. Ulysses 


. Wymore 


5°, 
... Amsterdam .... 


. St. Marys 
$ 
. Baker City. 


. Hazleton 


. Johnstown.... 


$100,0C 
. Philadelphia.... 


. Philadelphia. .. 


THE BANKER’S 


Bank or Banker. 
Middletown..... Bank of Middletown 

5,000 Isaac Hockaday, 

W.H. Graham, !. 
First National Bank 


Orbisen P. Riley, V. P. 
Stockmens Nat. Bank... 


$100,000 John W.*Power, ?. 


Loomis W. Peck, V. P. 


. First Bank of Ulysses.... 
Geo. W. Lord, P. 
H. C. Gilbert, V 
First National Bank 
John H. Reynolds, ?. 
Amsterdam City Nat. B. 
Stephen Sanford, ?. 


$200,000 
Davis W. Shuler, V. ?. 


A. A. DeForrest, I’. ?. 


First National Bank 


Wm. A. Mugg, y £ 
First National Bank 


Baker City Nat. Bank.. 
Lombard, Jr., P. 
en Commercial Nat. Bank. 
$100,000 Robt. E. Brockman, ?. \ 
C. W. Lavens, ’. P 
First National Bank 

$50,000 Chas. R. McConkey, ?. 
Hazleton National Bank. 
A. S. Van Wickle, ?. 
Wm. Kisner,l. ?. 

. Citizens National Bank. 
000 Andrew J. Haws, P. 
Northern National Bank. 


$200,000 Edward T. Tyson, ?. 


Wm. Young, V. ?. 


West Phila. Title& Tr. Co. 

$125,000 Wm. R. Nicholson, ?. 

Henry Z. Ziegler, V. ?. 

Yardley National Bank.. 

$50,000 Thos, C. Knowles, ?. 

Kingston Bank & Tr. Co. 

John D. Roberts, ?. 

C, sienknecht, V. P. 

First National Bank 

Wm. S. Davis, 

J. D. Ford, V. / 


. Ballinger....... Ballinger National Bank. 


David P. Gay, ?. 


50, 
. Comanche. .... Comanche Nat. Bank. 


$50,000 “Te B. Chilton, P. 


T. J. Holmsley, Vv. F. 


0 Bankers & Merch. N. B.. 


500,000 Wm. J. Keller, ?. 
Sees Bank 


©” Gibbs National Bank.. 
W.S. Gibbs, P. 
Wm. W. Adickes, Il’. ?. 
Ogden Savings Bank... 
D. H. Peery, P.. 

John Sharp, | 

First National Bank 

Noah B. Coffman, ?. 


Chehalis. 


50 

. NewMartinsville Wetzel Co. Bank 
$25,000 Josephus Clark, /. 
Jno. Stender, I. ?. 


MAGAZINE. 


Edward M. Piper, ?. 


[February, 


Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent, 


P. Melvin E. Vermillion, Cas, 


National Bank of Republic, 
er M. Bohart, Cas, 
J. S. Hockaday, Ass't Cas. 
Kountze Bros, 
Chas. E. Duer, Cas. 


Chemical National Bank, 
U. C. Guss, Cas, 


Lake Bridenthal, Cas. 


Martin Van Buren, Cas. 


United States National Bank, 


. Sanford M. Terry, Cas. 


Chas. W. James, Cas. 
‘Chase " Fourth National Banks, 
. H, Powers, Cas. 


L. K. Stubbs, Cas. 
Importers & Traders Nat. Bauk, 
Erastus S. Doud, Cas, 


Geo. K. Linton, Cas. 
Chase National Bank, 
Edmund R. Watson, Cas. 


Augustus I. Wood, Sec. & Treas. 


Jacob H. Taylor, Cas. 


Sam P. Sparks, Cas. 
W. N. Lovelace, Ass’ Cas. 
Hanover National Bank, 


. Alpheus H. Wood, Cas. 


Albert S. Reed, Cas. 

Hanover National Bank, 
Walter B. Cunningham, Cas. 
R. V. Neily, Asst Cas. 


A. Hansl, Cas. 
W. L. Moody & Co, 
Will S. Heard, Cas. 
Hanover National Bank, 
G. A. Wynne, Cas. 


Joseph Y. Coffman, Cas. 
Chase National Bank, 


Sam'‘] J. Elliott, Cas, 
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1890. | CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER 
State. Place and Capital, Bank or Banker. Cashier and 
Wis.... Ashland. ...... Security Savings Bank... = caeewseeceee 
$25,000 Jonathan S. Ellis, P. Geo. B. Mason, Cas. 
» .. Bayfield........ Lumbermens Bank...... National Bank of Republic. 
Wm. Knight, -. Wm. W. Downs, Cas. 
N Portage....... Pisst National BamB...c. 8 8 8§« «ss ccccccecoses 
75,000 
u oes, German-Amer, Sav. B’k. National Bank of Republic. 
$37,500 a i ay renege P, Edward A. Gooding, Cas. 


CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND 
(Monthly List, continued from January N 
¥. Cetv.. 


. New YorkCounty N 
. Ninth National Bank 


. Carb. 
. New Haven Co, N. 
.. First Nat. Bank, Wallingford 
Y, Peoples Bank, Wahpeton 
S.. First National Bank, 


E. Jones, V 





Bank and Place. 


Mercantile Na 


0. BRO. oc 
at. Bank... 


. Tradesmens National Bank.... 
Nat. Bank, Leadville... 
B’k., N. H. 
. A. D. Judd, Il’. P. 


\ 
Doland. } 


7 
e 
9 


Elected. 


Jas. V. Lotts, Ass’¢ Cas. 
Daniel T. Hoag, V. P... 
C. Henry Garden, V. ?.. 
Gardiner Sherman, ?.. 
James E. Granniss, ?. .. 
Geo. W. Trimble, Cas.. 


E. G. Stoddard, -....... ; 


Wm. D. Henry, Cas..... 
me. Se. SeOeee, FoF cece 
J. E. Labrie, Jr., 

bn, ROMO PF .cccccs 


a The S. Lemon wee ee 5) Awtrey, pp. 
Acworth 

Jesse L. Lemon, Cas.. 
" . Capital City Bank, Atlanta.... Geo. W. Parrott, Vz. P.. 
| rort Dearborn N, B’k, Chicago. W. L. Barnum, I’. ?.... 

» .. Lincoln National Bank, ) i Z.L. Holbrook, ; ~P.. 
Chicago. ‘ En Se HOVER, COB. ccc ees 

8°. / J. R. Clark, Ass’t Cas. 
. . Park National Bank, S, ae Ee eee 
Chicago. | W. V. Griffin, Ass'¢ Cas. 
uy . Union Natienal Bank, SAA 50 Ue Aa 
Chicago. | David Kelley, V’. P...... 
« ., First National Bank, Mendota... M. A. McKey, V’.7...... 
» .. Peoples Nat. B., Rock Island.. John Peetz, P........... 
u . Calumet Nat. B., S'th Chicago.. J. M. Bacon, V. P....... 
InD ... Citizens N. B., Crawfordsville... Silas Peterson, V. P..... 
( W.H. Durham, ?...... 
u . First National Bank, j Geo. T. Durham, IT. / .. 
Crawfordsville. |} W. P. Herron, Cas...... 
[ Jas. E. Evans, Ass’¢ Cas. 
u First National Bank, Robt. W. Sample, ?..... 
La Fayette. Wm. Wallace, V. P..... 
uy . First National Bank, , H. D. Reasoner, Vl. P.... 
Marion. } A. B. Morrison, Cas..... 
vu ,, Peoples Nat. B., Washington Matthew F. Burke, l. ?. 
lowa... Atlantic National Bank, 5, eee FP. Pecksccss 
Atlantic, ; F. M. Nichols, Ass’¢ Cas. 
# .. lowa Savings Bank, } Eri Richardson, ?....... 





Sioux City. } 


* Deceased. 


G. W. Wakefield, V. P.. 


. First Nat. Bank, Waterloo..... Andrew McElhinney, V. P. 
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N. Y. Corresponden t. 


CASHIER. 
» page 570.) 


in place of. 
C. H. Bogert. 


G. R. Colby. 


. O. H. Schreiner. 


Joel W., Mason. 
John C. Mitchell. 
Jas. G. English. 
W.J.Leavenworth., 
. E. Labrie, Jr. 
Brosseau. 


D. Mayer. _ 
E, E. Crepin. 
. R. L. Dakin. 


Fred. C. Bell. 

C. R. Cummings. 
J. J. P. Odell. 

E. W. Fassett. 
Bailey Davenport.* 
T. W. Lucas. 
Joseph Milligan. 
J. S. Brown. 
Sam’l W. 
J. H. Wasson. 
Martin L. Pierce. 
Robt. W. Sample. 


W. W. Morrison. 
Jas. W. Ogden. 
H. L. Henderson. 


R. Manson, 
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. First National Bank, 


. Massasoit National Bank, 


. First National Bank, 


. Farmers National Bank, 


.. Citizens Nat. Bank, Ripley... 
. Lagonda National Bank, 
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Bank and Place. 


Osborne. 1 


.. Phillips Co. Bank, Phillipsburg. 
. Kansas National Bank, 


Wichita, 


.. Nat. B. of Lancaster, Lancaster. 
. Union Nat. Bank, Louisville... 


Commercial National Bank, 
Shreveport. 


Messalonskee N. B., Oakland. 


Bunker Hill Nat. Bank, 
Boston. } 


. Nat. Hyde & Leather B., Boston. 


Traders National Bank, 


\ 
Fall River. } 


.. First Nat. Bank, New Bedford. 
. Coldwater National Bank, 


Coldwater. 


. Southern Mich. N.B. Coldwater. 
. Merchants National Bank, $ 


Muskegon. 


. Citizens National Bank, 


/ 

\ 

Niles. } 

.. First National Bank, \ 
\ 

1 


Glencoe. 


. First National Bank, 


Morris. | 
First Nat. Bank, Rochester.... 


\ 
Wabasha. } 


First Nat. Bank, Stewartsville. . 
. Schuster-Hax National Bank, 


St. Joseph. 


.. Merch. Nat. Bank, St. Louis... 

. Bozeman Nat. B., Bozeman.... 
... State Bank of Elsie, Elsie 

.. First National Bank, 


North Platte. 


.. Union Nat. Bank, Omaha..... 
. First National Bank, 


Orleans. } 


.. Citizens National Bank, Keene. 

...- Amwell Nat. B., Lambertville. . 

. Nassau Nat. Bank, Brooklyn... 

.. First N.B.of $.1I., NewBrighton. 
. Tioga Nat. Bank, Owego 


Peoples Nat. Bank, Salem 


. First National Bank, 


Warwick. 


Bryan. 


Springfield. 


.. Ketcham Nat. Bank, Toledo... 
. Van Wert National Bank, 


Van Wert. 


Second Nat. B., Brownsville... 
. First National Bank, 


Conneautville. 


Boston. } C. 


Elected. 
I. M. Walker, P 


E.C. Shawkey, Ass’? Cas. 


C. E. Frank, Ass’¢ Cas.. 
Wm. R. Robinson, 7... 


W. P. Frederick, Cas... 


S. B. ee P 


J. R. Scott, 


aw Stringfellow, > 


_ A. J. Libby, VF 


. Farm&MerchN.B. Westminster Chas. B. Roberts, " lV. P.. 


Chas. R. Lawrence, P... 
Fred. K. Brown, Cas.... 
Alfred L. Ripley, V. P... 


[February, 


In place of 


Cyrus Heren, 
Frank Knox. 


Alex. R. Denny, 
. E. H. Conn. 


J. G. McWilliams, 


. McCutchen, 
. Benson, 


Andrew L. Fennessey, ?. F 


T. Linley, V. 
5 Bis Toulmin. ee 


i Chas. M. Shove, P 


Nath’l B,. Borden, 
Edward S. Taber, ?..... 
David B. Dennis, P.. . 
Sam’l P. Williams, V. P. 
A. S. Upson, Ass’t Cas.. 
John Torrent, 

W.S. Hofstrat, 

H. O. Lange, Cas 


A. N. Cooke. 
Bradford D, Davol, 


. Chas. M. Shove. 


Wm. Watkins. 


. Geo, Starr. 


David B. Dennis, 


. Orlando F. Barnes. 


I. P. Hutton, V/. 


J. H. Dorsey, 

H. S. Judson, P 

L. O. Hollister, Cas 
Chas. N. Ainslie, Ass’t C. 
C. ©. Bisechy, &. 

W. F. Dugan, V. 

Jno. Parr, V. 

W. E. Hosea, 

G. W. Clawson, 2d V. P. 
E. C. Hartwig, Ass’¢t C.. 


A. G. Gage. 
I, A. Latta. 


. A. H. Reed. 


a Phelps, 
H. . Judson, 
F, E. Gooding, 


John Schwirtz. 


C. C. Hirschy. 
O. G. McDonald. 


Horace G. Allis, Cas.... F. 


J. H. Baker, 4Ass’¢ Cas... 
R. H. Lacey, 

Thos. C, Patterson, 
Arthur McNamara, H.C 
E. S. Rowley, V. P 

A. E. Harvey, V, 

Jno. A. Randall, Cas.. 

H. B. Viall, Cas 


Thos. T. . 

J. H. B. Edgar, Cas 
Coen, &. fae, F. 2... 
Willis H. Walker, 

C. A. Crissey, 

r. ©. Cae, Gi 


| Wm. H. 
( Emery Lattanner, A. Cas. 
. Geo. A. Stivers, Ass’t Cas. 
\ J. W. Keifer, P 


W.S. Thompson, 
e. io. oeeer, FP. oss 
D. L. Brumback, Cas.. 


J. P. Reed, Jr., 4ss’t¢ Cas. 


O. R. Knight, Cas 
T. A. Hollenbeck, ?. ... 
E. T. Montague, lV’. 


Con W. Lloyd. 


. Harvey. 
. Henry S. Martin. 
Jno. A. Anderson, 
C. C. Smith, 
F.U. Johnstone, Jr. 
IL. B. West. 


. H. W. Hughes. 


C. A. Crissey. 
Robt. D. Dole. 


A. J. Stivers. 
John Howell. 


. J. W. Keifer. 
. Jno. Berdan. 


Wm. H. Pennell. 


Wm. Parkhill. 
E. L. Litchfield. 
T. A. Hollenbeck. 














1890. | 


Pittsburgh. } 
. Marine Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh.. 


_, StroudsburghN. B.,Stroudsb’gh. 
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Bank and Place. Elected. ln place of. 
.. First National Bank, Mercer.... W.C. Alexander, Cas... W. Miller, Jr. 
.. CornExch. N. B., Philadelphia. W. D. Shetky, dss’¢ Cas. _s..... sss 
.. Produce Nat. B., Philadelphia. John Y. Huber, ?....... D. G. Evans, 
. German National Bank, , ie Oe Pa Pestens: i seecenee 


C. Van Buren, Jr., Cas.. Jos. Laurent. 
W.E. Von Bonnhorst, Cas W. C. Macrum. 
mo FOO, SPE CRs... a ceweces 


a ° 
R. I.... N.B. of N. America, Providence. Chas.H. Merriman, V. P.% —........ 
TENN... Cleveland National Bank, ( J. E. Johnston, Cas...... Jno. H. Parker. 

Cleveland. } L. D. Campbell, 4ss’¢ C. J. E. Johnston. 

s . Mechanics National Bank, Be Ge, Goptee. Cit iccc icc Sam House. 

Knoxville. } W. B. Sullins, Ass’¢ Cas. sw. a ee es 
4 . Springfield Nat. B., Springfield. John Y. Hutchison, 4.C. _—...... 
Texas.. Farmers & Merchants Nat. B.,| Jas. P. Massie, V. P..... «ss 
Abilene.) B. B. Kenyon, Cas...... Jas. P. Massie. 
ee —— ff ee W. A. Dabbs. 
ie ee et ee C.J. Hundley. 
oud Ao ee C. B. Jones. 

» , City Nat. Bank, Fort Worth... Jno. C. McCarthy, P.... J. Q. Sandidge. 

” . Galveston Nat. B., Galveston.. L. R. Bergeron, 4ss’¢C.. —.. se 

W . First National Bank, By Ble Bs -Pccectasave E. M. Longcope. 

Lampasas. Walter Acker, V. P..... J. M. Moore. 

» .. American Nat. Bank, Waco.... Thos. Dugelby, Ass’¢ C. M. A. Sullivan. 
UtTaH.. Union N. B., Salt Lake City... J.R. Walker, Jr..2@4.C.  _.......... 
, ere Montpelier Nat. B., Montpelier. L. H. Bixby, Cas....... E. D. Blackwell. 
Wis.... First National Bank, , Choe, B, Set, Fn. os 0 R.C. Russell. 

Menasha. j Silas Bullard, V. P...... A. J. Webster. 
» .. Manufacturers N. B., Racine... John S. Clement, Ass7#C. _........... 
" . First National Bank, Be Be: Me Bs éceccance E. P. Brockway. 
Ripon. {| A. P. Harwood, I’. ?.... H. H. Mead. 

. . , B, Eis WOE Oe FP okswcaee + seenne 

Wyo... First National Bank, : ’ tai 
Cheyenne. G. B. ABO, COP cccce J. E. Wild. 


J. H. Loomis, Ass’¢t Cas. G. E, Abbott. 





| ae ————— 
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4191 
4192 
4193 
4194 
4195 
4196 
4197 


4198 


Name and Place. President, Cashier. Capital. 
Pocomoke City Nat. Bank..... Wm. Dale, 
Pocomoke City, Md. Chas. H. Colburn, $50,000 
Northern National Bank....... Edward T. Tyson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Edmund R. Watson, 200,000 
Ballinger National Bank....... David P. Gay, 
Ballinger, Texas. Albert S. Reed, 50,000 
Stockmens National Bank..... John W, Power, 
Fort Benton, Mont. Chase E, Duer, 100,000 
West End National Bank...... Wm. R. Riley, 
Washington, D. C. Chas. P. Williams, 200,000 
German National Bank........ R. C. Russell, 
Oshkosh, Wis. 109,099 
First National Bank........... Geo. P. Huntly, 
Clyde, Ohio. Sanford M. Terry, 50,000 
First National Bank........... E. M. Longcope, 


Brady, Texas. 





Mike L. Woods, 50,000 
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Name and Place. 


Fresident, 


Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank.... Robt. F. Borckman, 


Bradford, Pa. 


Big Sandy National Bank..... 
Catlettsburg, Ky. 


First National Bank. .......... 


Middlesborough, Ky. 


South End National Bank..... 


Boston, Mass. 


Thos. R. Brown, 
M. C. Alford, 


John A. Perry, 


W. H. Powers, 
M. H. Houston, 
D. F. Frazee, 


Frank N. Robbins, 


First National Bank........... Noah B, Coffman, 


Chehalis, Wash. 
Hazleton National Bank 
Hazleton, Pa. 
First National Bank 
Delta, Pa. 
Baker City National Bank 
Baker City, Ore. 
Yardley National Bank 
Yardley, Pa. 
Gibbs National Bank.... 
Huntsville, Texas. 
Merchants National Bank...... 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
First National Bank 
Wymore, Neb. 
Amsterdam City National Bank 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Citizens National Bank........ 
Johnstown, Pa. 
Bankers & Merchants N. Bank, 
Dallas, Texas. 
First National Bank 
Amarillo, Texas. 
First National Bank.... 
Plattsburg, Mo. 
Homer National Bank 
Homer, La. 
Clay City National Bank 
Clay City, Ky. 
National Howard Bank........ 
Baltimore, Md. 
First National Bank 
St. Marys, Ohio. 


First National Bank 
Bessemer, Ohio. 


A. S. Van Wickle, 


Joseph Y. Coffman, 


Erastus S. Doud, 


Chas. R. McConkey, 


L. K. Stubbs, 


Benj. Lombard, Jr., 


Thos. C. Knowles 
. S. Gibbs, 
Eugene W. Rice, 


John H. Reynolds 


.Stephen Sanford, 


Andrew J. Haws, 
Wm. J. Kelley, 
Wm. S. Davis, 
Geo. W. Davis, 
Wm. P. Otts, 
Chas, Scott, 
John R. Hooper, 
Edward M., Piper, 


Chollet Berney, 


Chas. W. James, 
Jacob H. Taylor, 
G. A. Wynne, 

Geo. P. Day, 
‘Lake Bridenthal, 
Martin Van Buren, 


Geo. K. Linton, 


[February, 


Capita), 
100,000 
60,000 
50,000 
200,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,000 
75,000 
50,000 
50,000 
100,000 
50,C00 
200,000 


100,000 


A. Hansl,500,000 


Alpheus H. Woods, 
James M. Bohart, 
Christie O. Ferguson, 


Grant Green, Jr., 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


50,000 


Thos. P. Amoss, 200,000 


O. E. Dunan, 


Thos. J. Cornwall, 





60,000 


50,00 








CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC, 


Ke 
*) 
. CHANGES. DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
. (Continued from January No., page 575.) 
) . F, Ga sicecen ..... Equitable Bank is reported closed. 
O s6 eeneesdewendods Lenox Hill Bank is reported closed. 
) S ws epenswesecentas Sixth National Bank is reported closed. 





By latest reports the above banks will resume business. 


ALA.... Bessemer...... Bank of Bessemer has been succeeded by the First National 
Bank ; same correspondents, 
| ARK.... Little Rock.... Ed. W. Parker & Co. is now Parker & Cates; same cor- 
respondents, 
Dak. N. Wahpeton. ... People’s Savings Bank is now Peoples’ Bank. 
» ©. BoM csccdce . Bank of Erwin has discontinued ; no successors. 
o ov Mip@ioe@.. «00 Bank of South Dakota reported assigned. 
Ga..... Acworth. ...... 5. Lemon & Co, has been succeeded by the S. Lemon Bank- 
ing Co.; same correspondents. 
Iowa... Bloomfield... Davis County Bank has been succeeded by the Taylor- 
McGowen Bank ; same correspondents. 
u . Eagle Grove... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
a GOOTHB 00+ cee Bank of George (E. M. Lamar & Co.) reported assigned. 
» .. Sioux City..... Merchants Bank, now Merchants National Bank; same 
officers and correspondents. 
KAN... Fremont....... Bank of Fremont has been succeeded by the State Bank. 
" e IFVING. 0000 oe .. State Bank of Irving has been placed in the hands of a 
receiver. 
u » BRP iwe aces Christie & Carter have been succeeded by the Commercial 
Banking and Trust Co. 
u . Minneapolis... Corn State Bank has been succeeded by the Western Trust 
Co.; same officers and correspondents. 
ee Greenup.... .. J. FE. Pollock has been succeeded by the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank. 
Mass... Boston........ Merchandise National Bank is now the Winthrop National 
Bank. 
MicH... Schoolcraft .... Nesbitt & Miller has been succeeded by the Kalamazoo 
County Bank. 
» ., South Haven... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation 
has been succeeded by the First State Bank. 
Mo..... ae eee Boatmen’s Saving Bank has changed its title to the Boat- 
men’s Bank. 
MonT... Butte City..... Clark & Larabie, now W. A. Clark & Bro. 
» .. Deer Lodge... Clark & Larabie, now Larabie Bros, & Co. 
NER.... Opnliala....... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
W . Rulo...... ... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
me Ce. I 6a wees Henry R. Pierson & Son reported assigned. 
© oe POEM sce cove Poland National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
= ee Farmers & Traders’ Bank has been succeeded by the First 
National Bank. 
w .. Toledo ........ Toledo National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 
Pa. .... Williamsport... Lumberman’s National Bank has gone into voluntary 
liquidation. 
Texas.. Huntsville. .... Sanford Gibbs has been succeeded by Gibbs National Bank. 
Wis,... Ashland........ Ellis & Gregory, now Security Savings Bank. 








First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation. 








[February, 
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